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LETTER OF TRANSMirFAL 


. . Department or the Interior, 

, Bureau of Education, 

Washington, November /, 1913. 

Sir: To the people of no other country is the problem of the edu- 
cntion of immigrants of so much importance as to the people of the 
United States. No other country has so many men, women, and 
children coming to its shores every year from all parts of the world. 
In many of our cities and towns, and in some of our States, the 
people of foreign birth constitute a very large proportion of the 
entire population. It is reported that the immigrants stopping in 
New York City last year(were from 98 different countries and 
priHinces and spoke 66 diflfirent languages. Jn one school district 
in Pennsylvania there are children of 29 different nationalities. 

Many of those who have come to us in recent years are from 
countries having very meager provisions for public educatiop. Ac- 
cording to the Federal census of 1910 more than 25 per cent 
of t^e foreign-bom population of 3 States was illiterate, from 16 
to 25 per cent of 5 States, from 10 to 15 per cent of 11 States, and 
from 5 to- 10 pec cent of 21 States. In only one State was the per- 
centage of ilHteracy of the foreign-born population less than ‘6.< 

Most of the immigrants in recent years have little kinship with 
the older stocks of our population, either in blood, language, meUioi 
of thought, traditions, maniuiBS, or cdstoms;,they know little of our 
poTitical and civic life and are unused to "our social ideals; their 
environment here is whpfly different from that to which they have 
l)cen accustomed. Strangers to each other, frequently from coun- 
tries hostile to each other by tradition, of different speech and creeds, 
they are thrown together, strangers among strangers, in a strange 
country , and are thought of by us only as ^ conglomerate ma^ of 
foreig^nei^ WUh little attention to their specific need's, they are 
crowded into factories, miiies, arid dirty tenement quarters, too often 
the, prey of the exploiter in business and 'the demagogue in politics. 

That these people arp interested in the elementary education of 
^ their children, or at least obedient to tht school-attendance laws, is 
^ shown by th6 Act that ilUterats slsinotit of our popujiatibh" 
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among the clriltlieii of imtive-lKini parents is three times ns great us 
that among the native-born children of foreign-born pnrent.s. 

But it is not alone the question of the school educution of children. 
The millions of ad\ilt men and women, and of chihh en older than, 
the upper limit of the compulsory school-attendance age, must be 
looked after; they must be prepared for American citizenship and 
for participation in our democratic industrial, social, and religious 
life; they must be given sympathetic help in findi'ng themselves in 
their new environment and in adjusting themselves to their new 
opportunities and responsibilities. For the enrichment of our na- 
tional life as well as for the happiness and welfare, of indivijhials 
wffrrmst respect their ideals and pre.serve and strengthen all .of- the 
best of their Old World li^e they bring with them. We must not 
attempt to destroy and remukcr-we can only transform. Racial and 
national virtues must not be thoughtlessly e.xchanged for American 


Vices. • ^ 

The propep education of these people is n duty which the nation 

owes to itself and to them. It can neglect this duly only to their 
hurt and to its own peril. No systei^atic effort has ever been imu e 
to work out the best methods therefor. We have little definite usable 
knowledge of the varying characteristics of the several races. ^Vo 
are ignorant ev«n of the surest and quickest way to teach them to 
speak and understand English. To work out the several phases o 
this vital probleirf of the education of immigrants and their children 
should be the task of this bureau, and the bureau will gladly under- 
take it whenever sufficient funds arc made jjtoilablc for that 
purpose. In the meantime I recommend tliat We accompanying 
manuscript, which contains the sulistance of papers and addresses 
pre^nted at the public conference on the educatioiiyOf iinmigraiits, . 
held under the auspices of the New York-New .Tersey committee of 
the North American Civic. League for Immigrants at the Co lege of 
the City of New York, May IG and 17, 1913, be published as a bulletin 
of the Bureau of Education. • I believe it may serve al least to call 
attention to this problem and to the need of a more careful, sys- 


tematic study of it. 
Respectfully subiuitted. 


To the Secretary of the Interior. / 


P.‘P. Clvxton, 

Cornitfissioner. 
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EDUCATION OF THE IMMIGRANT. 


1. DOMSTIC EDUCATION OF .THE IMMIGRANT. 


THE WORK OF THE DOMESTIC EDUCATOR. 

Mrs. Annie L. Hansen. 

\orth Amrricnn CMc I.eaiine for Immii/ranlii. 

domestic education, a.s we understand it, is an effort to meet the 
educational needs of the adult immigrant woman and to preserve 
the influence of h«r home as a vital force in the training of her 
children. It js furtlier designed to supplement the work of tlie 
public schools with consecutive constnictive work in the homes. 

We have become so used to modern conveniences that we are apt 
to forget that those coming to us from other countries have not had 
them. The iniinigrant women come to us from environments en- 
tirely different from those they find themselves in when they arrive 
in this country. The great majority of them are of tlie peasant 
^yp®) have had few or no opportunities for education, have gener- 
ally worked in the field, and have never lived in the city or in close 
proximity to neighbors.' It becomes immediately necessary to teach 
the use of sinks, how to clean thetn, and how to flush out the drains. 
Then- come the toilets, garbage, slop pails, etc. Nearly all immigrant 
wjonuen need advice^ and when the instruction is so put that they 
realize that to be sanitary is'to be economical, they waste no time in 
carrying it. out. ' 

-i-> VENTIMTION. 

The immigrant woman is ignorant of the value of fresh air, and in 
our campaign of education we have to make the mother of a family 
realize that vpntilation prevents sickness and that sickness means 
expense before she will attempt to ventilate her h^e. The educator 
has to cr^te a horror of, flies by drawing attention to thd flies on 
the filth in the 'street, and then show how they convey genns into 
the house. Such a thing as ventilating clothing or comforters or . 
pillows is unknown^ and thp educator shows that unheard-pf things 
are possible by assisting at: the first bed cleaning. 
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UYOIENK. 


When I (questioned an Italian woman, who regularly swept the 
dust fron the floor into a cupboard, about her sweeping in the old 
country, she replied: • ^ 

At home I take a pall of water and a broom and wash and pweep everything 
out'of doors, because the floor Is stone. But here the.inspectoi will not let me 
sweep Into the hall, and when I used a pall of water ft* ran through luto the 
flat below : so I sweep luto the cupboard. 

It never otjcurfed to her to take the dust up in .a dustpan. Many 
women who are clean about their homes are not clcnii about their 
persons, and in this connection the educator frequently finds herself 
confronted with superstition. For example, Ruthenians will not wash 
the.top of a child’s head at birth nor until after the second birthday, 
and a pregnant mother will not take a bath. It is difficult to get her 
to wash more than her face and hands, and all this because of a 
fear of being bewitched. Some believe they have been bewitched, 
and in fear of death they refuse to clean or comb their hair. Per- 
sonal service on theq)art of the educator is necessary to demonstrate 
the methods uf personal cleanliness. The hot, weary mother of a 
' large family was won for all time when the educator donned an 
upnm and bathed the young children, instructing the mother in 
every detail of the bath and in the care of the hair and that of the ^ 
nails. Many times a week the educator finds that a bath for the 
baby is the introduction to further instruction in household matters. 
The immigrant girls are urged to sack the beauty pf perfect cleanli- 
and to shun the rouge pot. As the educator becomes more 
closely acquainted with the family and wins the confidence of the 
mother she finds opportunities to teach sex hygiene and to urge 
mothers to teach their young daughters. The importance of privacy 
in their homes is emphasized to induce modesty and high standard.s 
of morality. This may mean fewer boarders and less money saved, 
perhaps, b^t a daughter’^ purity preserved counterbalances the 
cial loss. , I think' we never sufficiently realize what the lack W 
privacy is answerable for. 

poooq. 

i ' ' ^ . 

Amon^ the many difficulties presenting themselves to immigrant 

nio^erB, none is greater than that of ^ood. Bread and cotfee three 
times a day and soup once a day is the standard diet of the average 
immigrant. The . women are c^ite i^mrant of the many foods^they 
see displsyod in stores, and they hate to acknowledge their igno- 
Thia, t^npled with fear of spending more than is nee-, 
liry, ti d^ Atinhiy a.cQQWtabieior.;ih9 me^r diet. -After; laarnihg 
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which should be set aside eacli week for rent,' fuel, clothing, food, etc. 

hen tile amount available for food is determined, the woman is 
advised as to the best meals she can provide for that amount. It is 
neccs-siiry to impress upon her that economy is not getting the cheap- 
est, but getting the best- results for the lmst money. Women arc 
often taken in groups to tlie markets and Aaught liow and what to 
buy. The educator teaches food principles in a <#mple way. 


HOME NURSING,^ ^ 

I think all agree that no girl, no matter what her nati9nality, ought ' 
to marry without some knowledge of sinijile home nursing and 
emergency w.irk, for emergencies arise which must be dealt with 
before the arrival of a physician. Simple home nursing musst be in- 
eluded in domestic education. I have made an entry into many homes 
by going home with a child found ciying in the street with a cut 
on, the leg, arm, or face, or a badly bruised thumb or toe. Cleansing 
and bandaging the injured member offers an excellent opportunity 
, for suggesting to the mother how much trouble is saved by keeping 
on hand and in ope place strips of old, clean linen, a small bottle of 
lieroxide, and a jar of simple ointment. They should be taught also 
how to administer an emetic and the antidotes for the poisons, 
especially potash, wjiidi they commonly have in tlieir homes. 

The jirospwtive mother is usually very ignorant asdo how to care 
foi herself, and to no one is the domestic educator tnore welcome than 
the woman looki,.g forward to confinement in a land with strange 
custams. If the woman can be persuaded to allow the district nurse 
to visit licr, the educator loaves all instructions to the nurse, but it is 
-seldom that the immigrant woman will.allow the nurse to take charge 
of her case; becau.se of her dreivd of male physicians. In some homes 
il male physician in attendance at childbirth would mean terrible 
trouble. The ordinary midwife gives little or no prenatal instruc-’ 
tion; so the educator must do it. As before. stated^ it is often diflS- 
cult to overcome superstition and prejudices. The midwife’s serv- 
ices are ended when the bal)y i4 3 hr 4 days old, and there is a very • 
easy access to the .w'omaii s heart at tlys time, through' baby vrelfare 
work. ; , . . 

SBWIXG. 


Most immigrant women know how to sew a little, but they do not 
know how to select materials, nor how to cut to the best advantage. 
I have found many women wlio can make a very presentable gar- 
ment, but provide no means of fastening, merely using pins. Unon 
inquiry, I have d^overed that buttonholes are “ only for rich fol^' 
and hoplui and eyes get rusty.” The educator impresses upon the . 
ivomen epppcOTy in toying ; tries to ^ ttom to plj^: ga^^n^i 
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that are both durable and attractive, and nol to purchase tawdry 
finery. 

^ OONCL.U0ION. 

I hare been asked many times if this work is not much the same as 
district nursing- It is not I was district nurse for four years in 
a district composed entirely of immigrants of all races, and during 
those years I saw daily the need of this instruction in domestic edu- 
cation. Time and tiifte again I wished to teach a woman how to 
sew, bake, clean, and buy ; and to advise her how to adapt herself to 
conditions surrounding her, but I could not. There is no time in the 
busy day of a visiting nurse to do these things, however strong he^* 
^ desire. 

Diplomacy must be used to get into homes; a thorough knowledge 
of conditions must be gained; dignity must be maintained wliidi 
allows no familiarity and yet is absolutely friendly. These things 
are essential to the.* domestii. educator, and so is . a knowledge of 
nursing, of symptoms, oi foods, and of sewing, and an ability to 
make jubstitutes foh things necessary from what is a^^hand; and last, 
but not least,*' there must be the desire and povs^er to give personal 
service, to do things, and not to instruct only. 


TEACHHfO nCMlGRAHT MOTHERS PROPER FOOD. 

Miss Wii^iFRED Gibbs. 

Veu? York Attociatlon for Improving Condition of iht Poor, . 

The New -York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor has, among its other educational activities, built up a depart- 
ment for teaching home economy, with special , attention to proper 
food. The work, is not confined to immigrants, but much of interest 
has developed in working among the foreign born, particularly 
Italians. The working basis of all the teaching is the actual income 
of the'^family.' The mother, whether hative or immigrant, is taughk 
.first to face her problem squarely, and then to work out the J>est solu- 
‘tioiu With the immigrant mothers this teaching involves instruc- 
tion in adapting themselves to new co^rfitions. 'The women are 
taught the principles of good housekeeping, what it means to main- 
tain a high standard of living in a home, and then are led gradually 
to - the point of doing their best , to maintain this hi^ standard. 
Bespopae is eager, and'^^ults during the six years have been most 
sati^ctoiyr The following case is cited as an illustration. The , 
kcmie-^nomy teacher viaited nj^milv^verv recently arrived in this 
coimtiy and found that th^2*year*dld child was suffering from 
Land had neter walk^. Xnqui^ as to its foodlMuj^^t^fo^ ^ 
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members of 4||e family, the chief food being macaroni* A ootitee 
of lessons was immediately begun, and as no member of the family 
could speak Engli^ the work was done by demonstration and 
tl^ugh an interpreter. Before the teacherteft, the child was be^n- 
ning to step. Six months after her .visits had been discontinued the 
father met the district visitor, and the following conversation en- 
sued; Man; ^My Grod, you should my baby.” Visitor; “What 
is the matter with the baby ? ” Man ; “ He rjin, he jump, he strong, 
he fat” Visitor::“ Do you know what brought this about? ” Man: 
“ Sure ; the cook.” 

All of this work is done in accordance with the principlee of sound 
relief-^ving. Great care is taken to realize the family as a whole 
and nwer to let the needs of an individual interfere with the family 
welfare. 

As the work is planned for the future, the department will include 
teachers in diet and cooking, teachers in sewing,* and a staff of prac^ 
tical demonstrators of cleanliness, the a^ociation’s visit^ house- 
wives. It is believed that this work has a dikinct place s^e by side 
with many other activities that are* plannkl to bring about social 
betterment. 


THE TRAINING OF THE DOMESTIC EDUCATOR* 

' I. — By Miss Hells Kin 
Tcachen Collegt, For* City, 


The work of the domestic educator is still in its pioneer stage, and 
it seems impossible to state definitely just what the training for such 
work should include. At this time the success of the work is due 
to the native power and efficiency of the women engaged in it When 
we pass the pioneer sta^ in any educational movement dnd propose 
a formal system of training we are confronted by the danger pf 
becoming academic,^ While I can indicate in a gi^eral way a yheme 
for a possible course of rtudy, I feel that this is an opinion that is^ 
not altogether scientific. It is evident that^ny system of trainki^, 
must be directed to meet the needs of the immigrant women. It ^ 
equally obvious tbfitT^this traini^ is not by any means entirely on 
the material side. We have to create ideals, to give a standard of 
living, to introduce the woman to the society in which lives, and 
to make her a better wonfffllf* 


The field of work for the domktic educator in trainmf seems to 
ditdde itself naturally into^hree parts, (irst, the training in pr^ 

‘ tical linea Mi^ Qibbs is giving at Teachers College p oourse^^^^ 
economic cookery well adapted for the purpose under diacuskt^ To 
thb might V add^ otfiw cpuiM of a aimilar 
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ma^lring a Small tHHXi6 beautiful) and possibly etome w<^ in 
gardening for thoee imnugrantB where a small plat of land is avail- 
able. Equally important is a second group of studies to be classed 
under social science. This would include a study of the whole immi- 
grant problem and our own civic oonditicms. Too often yOung 
women in social work attempt to introduce the newcomer to condi- 
• tioiw with which she herself is not familiar. Most important of all, 
perhaps, is the third section— actual work in the fidd as an appren- 

* tioe under the directiwi of one of the aUe women already working in 

• immigrant homes. This field work can not be stressed too much. 

Before any definite system of training can be developed we need 
a thoroughgoing and scientific investigation of this very question. 

This fs the burden of my message to-day. No better service could be 
rendered at present in studying this matter than the appomtment of 
an able wotibb, trained in investigation, in sympathy with the work 
and in touch with the best in educational methods, who would have 
at least a year’s study of this problem in the field. She should chilect 
and organize facts iii regard to woi^ of this type all over the country. 

Her investigation would also include a study of what Columbia Uni- 
versity, die School of philanthropy, and other institutions offer to 
the intending domestii educator. Such a report would form a basis 
for planning a well-OTganized and effective system of traming for the 
domestic educator. - ' 
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* II —By Mies Mabel H. Kittbedoe; 

A««ooiaiiojft of Prociicol Home-Uakiiig Centero, Sow York Cily. » 

No 'one has- ever achieved .anything without a mj^el. The artist 
who laW may do original work b^ns by copying; the musician 
first becomes saturated with othei«’ music and then composes music 
oiffeaown. We forget to give our immigrants a home to copy. The 
wo^k of going into their homes and explaining how to sweep and 
how to use the sink Is necessary, but they should have in their minds 

• a picture of an American home — a model home in an apartment 
house. X^diould like to have such a home on Ellis Island. I should 
like to have ibj painted walls, the bare floors; the simple fumish- 
irxpii the black Ktchen stove, the open plumbing, the onier. I should 
like this to be the first impression our immigrants receive. 

I should like another model home to be in the neighborhood of 
where lessons in oorfdng, deaning, care of 
itte pVmi aU da tdl 'the evening— a place where the 

stove is Uken apart and studied, 
kidd ^ lirderiy kitcheti, ell the time 
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In 1912 there were in the New York elementary sxhoids 3^,000 
girls, eveiy one of whom should have seen in her school building a' 
model of a home; now she never sees a window washed or a floor 
swept. A few at the end of the course have a little cooking, but 
.344, 5M had not even cooking last year. In the model home in eveiv 
. ^ool our girls should work; then, like the artist, when their day 
for original work comes they have a standard, a model, an ideal. 

What would I suggest as training for domestic-science teachers! 
To get into the heat of the battle. It is not fair to tho immigrant 
child thafshe should be used as a lesson for the inexperienced but' 
there are ways to study without exploiting the chUd. Have these 
model homes and let our student pupils work there imder or with'an 
experienced teacl^r. Do not have these model flats necessarily in 
close proximity to a college, Let the pupiU go where they are-in 
the h^rt of the immigrant population. There girls 'may not be. 
wise enough at first to go to the foreigner’s home and suggest im- 
^vements, but surely th^ know what an American home should 
be. Let them make a model and then invite the foreigner to enter. 

To work at the problem, not in a scientific school only., but on the 
battlefield— that is the land of training our*teachers need, and each • 
of the schools in a foreign section is an opening,- and every model 
flat in New York is an opening. * 


n. IMMIGRANTS IN LABOR CAMPS AND ISOLATED 
COMMUNITIES. 

I. — By Joseph Matper, 

, New York State Bmrtou of tmduitriee and 

The problem for discussion is one that Average layman is not 
familiar with. The residents of .the State and the J^idents of the 
wuntry have but little interest in the labor-camp problem, because 
it is far removed from their daily lives. We know that flie immi- 
grant arrives at Ellis Mand, is admitted to the United States, and 
pes to some crowded city. What becomes of him from (ke moment 
he lands in the city is something that we have never Bystematiadly 
followed up to any great extent until about two and a half years 
ago, when the N<av York State Bureau of Induces and Immim- 
tip wu created u a compoij^nt part of the departpient hf labor. 
One of the functions of this-boreau vras to inveetigsto ;the‘ li' ” 
and sooiid.Minditiptia. existing bur Ubbr camps. : We %id' a' 
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into three paiie: First, the ^neral living conditions of the immi- 
grant in the camp; second, the educational facilities, if ftny, that 
are provided* for Jiiin ; and third, the power to exploit him that is 
given to the padnme or contractor in charge of the^camp. The 
bureau of industries and inunigration, as a State organization, has 
devoted most of its attention to the first of these. ^ 

I am glad to state that a bill is now before the governor which it 
is hoped will, to a great extent, create sanitary conditions in our 
camps. Th^ bill is the one introduced by the special ^uHic health 
commission! As a result of the bureau investigators’ testimony bej 
fore this commission, they incorporated in their bill this provision: 
The State is to be divid^ into 20 districts, with a sanitary super- 
visor in direct charge of each, acting under the orders of the public 
health council. One of his specific duties is to inspect all labor camps 
and isolated communities within his district, and enforce the sani- 
tary code adopted* by the council fo^ the regulation of such camps. 

I am glad to stat^ also that we have 'been instrumental in recom- 
mending to the public health commission a series of minimum sani- '' 
tary requirements for these camps which will probably be adopted 
w.hen that department is reorganized. Hereafter, when we inspect 
a camp we shall no longer have to ask the padi'one. Will you please 
^ put a garbage can in front of this place ? The matter will be reported 
' immediately to the Sta'te health department, and it will be a simple 
matter to compel the padrone to provide s^itaiy living conditions. 

The Koond phase of the immigrant problem in the labor camp 
relates to education. Perhaps some of you are familiar with the 
law which has just been enacted, authorizing the creation of tem- 
porary schools in labor camps where the construction of public works 
is going on. The State department of education will cooperate 
with UB, and we shall cooperate with them, in creating temporary 
schools for adults in English, civics, and citizenship. These schools 
will undoubtedly be establidied wherever a large number of foreign- 
ers are congregated 

The third problem is that of the padrone. We have not been able 
to solve, this, but We are hopeful that the. time will spon come when 
his pen^ieipus activities will be properly regulated. iThe creation 
of public free ^ployment i^encies would tend to do away with the 
padrom. The padrone at present obtains his laborers in the large 
^ cities^, ap4 brings them to these isolated communities under mis- 

; leading promises. ' He tells them that they will be pftid a certain * 

pmount per d^^ their living quarters will be of the best, *^and 
' that the proymoim of the cai^ eaoelleat!, Onoe the 

. y CBmp^ hd tHe mercy of the: padrone. 

trir ^ matter, what condi- ' 
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remain. Wages are paid e>ery two weeks, or once a month, 
which keeps him at the camp for at least a month, or even longer. 

We have advocated the creatiim ot* free emplovment agencies, but 
there has been a great deal of opposition. However, this proposed 
legislation is now under discussion and is bound to come within the ^ 
next few years. * ^ ■ 
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II, — By Jane E, Robbins. 

Hocicti/ for liatiaH Fmmigranti, 


My subject takes us first to the mountains of Abruzzi, near Chieti, . 
'Where we find a strong young man used to patient digging; he may or 
may not kij^w his alphabet, but he is sturdy, intelligent, cheerful, 
kind, and used to practicing great economy. He h^ probably four 
or five brothers. The family is very poor; there is no work for him 
at home, and he comes to America to work for a few years before 
going into the army. There are many like him; in a remiJte gioun- 
tain town of Scanho, 17 miles from a railroad, I ^as not able to fii^d, 
when I was there two years ago, a mngle school boy who was not 
planning to come over here. “Where is that woman going,” I 
casually asked a 10-year-old Italian boy, as I saw a handsome woman 
pasMg us m Scanno. “ She is going down to the lake to talk to 
(xod abbut her son,” was the answer; “ all the wamen .go down to the 
church by the lake to talk to God about their sons in America.” 

The first attempt to organize a night school^ in a contract-labor 
camp was made by Miss Sarah W. Moore, in Aspinwall, Pa., where 
many young men from the Abruzzi and from Calabria were at work. 
Miss Moore had been eager for several years to start an evening ^ 
^hod in a labor camp, and she went to AspinwaH at the instahc^'of 
Mr. Luca, a member of a firm «iga^ upon the construction of a 
filtration plant^ The contractors gave Miss Moore the use of a 
shanty in which she opened, on M;onday, September 6, 1906, an ex- 
perimental evening school for day laborers. The men began to 
register their namra the first night, and within two days 40 men had 
come into the sdiool. Miss Moore wrote to me, as chairman of the 
camp school 'committee for, the society for Italian immigrants, a 
glowing account of the beauty of the country around , the camp, the 
kmdness of the voliintwr teachers who had come from all the'dif. 
ferent churches in Aspinwall, and of the great eagerness of the men 
to learn English. 


a.,,, even an actual ^lme88, Miss Moon dung • 
to the evenmg school, encouraged the teachers, 'inspifed the towns- 
people to enthusiMfic activity.and trained her kind^h^i^ jxjw’to. ' 
^ver^» ^jr their teadierfc After she left^e sdidol, t^ « 
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women teacliers came from another town, and went into that desolate 
camp and continued their work. 

Miss Moore was instrumental in havin)? a bill passed by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature permitting the use of schools for the education 
of adults whenever there was a demand for night schools. 

Mr.. De Luca was mucli interested in one of the A.spinwall water 
boys. The father of the boy, years before, had stood in the path of 
an express train too paralyzed to move, and Mr. De Luca had pulled 
off the track. Those who know something of the gratitudr 
natural to Italians can imagine the devotion to Mr. De Luca which 
this man had taught to his son. The boy came every night to school, 
soon mastered both readiiTg and writing, and was giveir a responsible 
position on the works. Mr. De Luca sAid to me that the school had 
proved itself worth while in the education of this one boy. * 

From the neighbors* point of view, the school was of great value. 
The president of the chamber of commerce in Pittsburgh had his 
summer home in the vicinity, and after the camp was established he 
had closed his place because of his fear of the large number of Italian 
laborers. After the sch)rol opened, however, he felt that he could 
bring his family to A^inwall. His daughters even helped to 
arrange a patriotic festa fo^he school, and Miss Moore was allowed 
the use of the beautiful grounds. I have a picture of her teaching 
a group of youngsters to sketch the trees. These boys are kept 
away from the vicious and demoralizing influences which in many 
camps prevent young laborers from becoming valuable additions to 
American life. 

I have described somewhat at length the camp at Aspinwall for two 
reasons : First, because I wish to pay this tribute, which is all too 
slight, to the memory of Miss Sarah Mobroj who, notwithstanding 
age and feebleness, did * this wonderfid pioneer work in spite of 
apparently insurmountable difficulties, and second, because this was 
first work of the kind in the United States. 

When the work at Aspinwall was over. Miss Moore, after experi- 
mental classes in three other localities, turned her attention to the 
Caj^ill water-supply: ' Commissioner Chadwick, chairman of the 
board of water supply, has always been deeply interested in education 
•an^ was able to grasp at once, the importance of Miss Moore*s id^. 

The contractora^at Browns Stati<m had carefully provided fofthe 
fusing, and sanitation of a large camp which. was to last for about 
10 ysars. The Italians and negroes in large numbers were estab- 

the.factthat the law comj^ls an eight- 
: them much leisure time. The con- 

by 
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In Ae spring of 1908 Miss Moore opened a school, and it has been 
in session 12 months of the year, five nights of the week. The school 
has varied in attendance from 30 or 40 to 70 or 80. 

Miss Moore found that there were very few schoolbooks suitable 
for ni^t school use, and collected material for a primer called 
English-Italian Language Book.” No publisher could imagine 
that such a book would ever be in demand, so that it was necessary, 
for a friend to pay a publisher in order to induce him to bring out 
this pnmer. The book now pays a royalty to the Society for Italian 
Immigrants, it has been followed by similar bpoks published by 
tlie other schoolbook concerns. Miss Moore collected her material 
for this book.when sitting beside the dam and listening to the orders 
given by the foreman to the men. 

In the school there are generally two or three classes, one for the 
more advanced men and one for banners. 'They are tau^t English 
sfwch, reading, writing, and something of arithmetic and geography. 
The boys who t^ere in day school four years ago and are now over 14 
come to evening school, and the paymaster encourages their attendance 
by i^uiring a report each pay day as to whether or not they have 
been to night school. 

One man about 30 years old who reads English very well indeed 
told me that he is not able to read or write one word of Italian. 
Many of the men who come here without knowing the alphabet have 
veiy good minds, but have lived in communities where the schods 
have not yet been thoroughly organized. 

As an attempt has been made to keep the school from sePTnin g juU 
to the men after their heavy day’s labor, pjcture postal cards are used 
m a radiopticon to show something of America. In a camp school 
which I organized last summer I ^und that a phonograph with 
w helpful, and I used singing as much as possible. 

We had at l^st one Italian song eveiy night, and the men learned 
to sing Old Black Joe, My Old Kentucky Home, and America before 
I they could either speak or write English. - 

In visiting the camp school at Valhalla, near TVliite Plains, con- 
ducted by the North American Civic Lea^e for Immigrants, I found ‘ 
that the teaohera felt that the school could be of great vMue ia Pte, 
venting the formation of the drinking habit These young laborers 
would neyer become drunkards in Italy. The school at Valhalla uaes r 
in^dual teaching as far as possible, and the men learn rapidl^ 
of you who have studied languages know iiow much one mdhs 
by being hear the teacher. They Ittye a Saturday m^t dMu^ for. 
the young people, and the is opened on Sunday IQ a. ml 

ah^'^onp of sin^er^^^-^ 

Ip the early at BTOtfcM * 
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a play in Italian and acted as eoach for the men in praaenting it. It 
was given with great success. , 

Personally I am a great believer in having the schools as much like 
a club as possible, and I believe also in using the home language 
of the men. I hope to see college men fitting themselves for this work. 


m EDUCATION OF THE IMMIGRANT CHILD. 


I.— By William 


H. Maxwell, ’ 


fitfperinteiidml of Publio SchooU, Acte Vor* City, 

The character of immigration ha.s changed very greatly during the 
past 25 or .'10 years. During the first three-quarters of the ninetc'enth 
century and very largely during the last quarter our immigrants came 
from the British Islands, frorn Germany, and from, countries border- 
ing on the Baltic Sea. During the past quarter century, however, the 
great center from which our immigrants come has changed from the- 
shores of the Baltic Sea to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
now, instead of people coining into this country who speak i.uglish, 
the great bulk of our immigration comes from Italy, Austria, the 
Balkan Peninsula, and Russia. 

It would be idle to compare either the physical or the mental power 
of the people who come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean 
with the people who come from the shores of the Baltic. But we do 
know this, Uiat the majority of the people who now come to us have 
little akin to pur langua^; they have Jittle akin to our mode of 
thought; theyTiave little akin to our customs; and they have little 
akin to our traditions. They come here and are planted in an 
environment totally different from that to which they have lieen 
accustomed. It is a great business of the department of education in 
this city [New York]— I shall not say its gi-eatcst busine,s.s — to train 
the immigrant child from the shores of the Mediterranean Sea to be- * 
come a good American citizen. I shall not say anything abOuf. how 
wll we have performed that task. I wish merely to point out one.or. 
two lines along which the education of the immigrant child must be 
condqi^ if it is to be in any measure successful. It seems pertinent 
to say. that much greater attention might be given to this matter by 
the imihigrSUon authorities than is i»6w given. We find children who 
"are' illiterate, never having had any education at all.- That does not 
ihSttk’; but tve find,kii» that many children have been admitted who 
* MU mehtidlf defective, and' thiffco.*"® into our fechools ip that condi-^ 
findt; i^tvy (ijVdreA who pEys^ically defectiyb or dis?' 

ouir sclitK^ ^tfethfese.defed^ 
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It seems to me that the very first essential, step is to prevent the 
immij^tion of any child who has not the normal powers' of a child -i 
or is affected by disease. The attention of the United States Govern- 
ment should be strongly directed to this. Even when the normal 
child comes to our schools the problems of his training are many. In 
the first place we must teach.hini to take care of his health, so that he - 
may become physically strong and \igorous. In the second place we 
must give him the power of using the English language. In the 
third place we should give him as good an intellectual education as 
his limited time will pemiit. Then we must teach him hpw to play, , 
and we ought to teach him the rights and duties of an American 
citizen. All of these matters are included in the proper education of 
the iniinigraiit child. 


II.— Dy John H. Haasen. 

AwoHti/ti SuperhUendent, Ketr York dip Public Schootn, 

The instruction of the immigiunt child is a problem with which 
-ew nations have had to deal in any but a meager way. Colonies 
are usually .settled by homogeneous bodies of people agreeing in 
language, customs, political ideas, and religious beliefs. Settled 
countries generally receive accretions of small bodies which are 
readily absorbed. For a time, however, these bodies naturally seek 
as.sociation with those who, have come before them and who have, to a 
great extent, adopted the language and customs, as well as the politi- 
cal ideas, of the country in which they have sought a home. As long 
as the immigiiition is caniparatively small in quantity, the problem is 
not serious. But when what may be called “ the Saturation point ” 
has been reached, the most serious consideration must be given to the 
problem. Such a point has been reached in some parts of the United 
States, especially in New York City. ' ^ 

■The school, as one of the instruments of civilization, must take its ■ 
part in solving the problem that has been precipitated by the great 
immigration of peoples who differ from the great mass of our popu- 
lation, not only in language, but in customs, politied ideals, and to a 
considerable extent in religion. The freedom in the exercise of re- 
ligious duties and practices enjoyed undet the laws of our country 
eliminates, one^ement in the' problem, where a fewwell- 
inteutioned, p^j^s, but narrow-minded zealots imagine that to bp- 
come a good American citizen the iq^migrant must eradicate all the 
ideals and sentiments thatii&re characterized the race from which 
he came. Such people in their zeal forget that the immigrant, frer 
quently brings his contribution to enrich our civilization. The tiling 
nf.t^ ^higher. spiiutueU^,^.lA,e reverence for kuthopty^i^e^ 
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has accompanied our great advance in prosperity, and they should not 
be crushed out in the jittempt to remake the immigrant. 

The school must of necessity assume the duty of instructing the 
immigrant in the language, customs, and political ideals of our conn- 
),ry. It does not take much reflection to conclude^hat the problem 
is not merely one of language teaching. Bilingual teaching is not 
peculiar to us. Many countries have had it for years. It is a live 
problem to-day in France, (Germany, Belgium, and in every country 
in which the official language differs from that usually spoken by * 

the people. But the problem of instructing the immigrant is some- - -j 

thing more than language teaching. That the problem is met to a - \ 

considerablftiextent by our schools is seen in die intense expression of 
patriotism to be encountered in pupils in the most congested portions | 

of our city, inhabited exclusively by fareigii-speaking people. 

But these sentiments can nut be immediately instilled into the child 
who has just arrived fix)!!! Europe. GreUt number’s of children are 
entered in school within 24 hours after their arrival, and the best 
efforts of the teacher must l>o concerned with them. 

It is hardly more than a dozen years since these children began to 
attend our schools in large numbers. At about this time the problem 
of immigration assumed its enormous proportions. At first the chil- 
dren drifted into school ai\d were put into the regular classed .The 
despair of the teacher charged to instruct large classes in which were 
a number of pupils unable to understand a word of English may 
easily be imagined. At first it was assHhn^d that since a knowledge 


of English had to be Required, the place for non-English-speaking 
pupils was in the lower grades. Consequently, the congestion m^ese 
grades increased enormously. Then, it came out occasionally that 
some of th^e children had received considerable instruction in their 
own country, and that a knowledge of the English language was the 
only (^tacle to their educational progress. Incidentally, ^\hc en- 
forcement of the compulsory education law Nhecanflb difficult; ' Sonte 
of the children found it irksome to go over the lessons with' little 
^ildi>en, and it was easily ^discovered that a knowledge of English, 
such as it might be, was to be acquired in ways and associations not * 
connected with school. Then the so-called “ C class ” was formed , for 
tbe^sole purpose of enabling pupils to attain a knowledge of English 
Efficient to« understand what was said and to^Apress themselves so 
as to be understood. % ' 

The formation of classes, however, depends on teachers that* are 
♦ Rteilable,.and wheiT the new classes were projected, there were no 
It then b^me neoeiptiy to formulate dir^ions, so that 
classes might! be started, and to rely on the supervision 

A cbnfer- 
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prepare the necessary instructions that might serve ^ a be^nning. 
The classes progressed and fuller instructions became necessary. So 

a new pamphlet of instructions, dr syllabus, was prepared by three 

district superintendents, two of whom had served on the first com- 
mittee, In this syllabus a fuller exposition of the teaching of C 
classes was made, and there were model lessons which might se'rve 
i ss a guide in conducting the work of instruction. Tetkihers began 

to study the subject of instruction with great interest, and to make a 
. specialty of such instruction. The second syllabus has been out- 

I grown. There has been a demand ’for It throughout the country, 

and there are now many books treating of the subj^t of teaching 
I English to foreigners. None of these books has been written by any 

i tbe three superintendents of this city who have been engaged in 

i the formulation of the instruction, because these three men have 

j kept steadily in mindthe purpose of the C classes to get the children 

I into the regular grades as soon as they can profit by that instruction, 

I Teachers are conservative, and putting a new plan o^^system into 

operation is attended with many difficulties; hence the number of C 
1 classes is relatively small. - In Manhattan there are 62 of them, 2 

] in the Bronx, and 17 in Brooklyn. There are no C classes in Queens 

j or Richmond, 

^ It must not be supposed that the instruction of the immigrant 

‘ child is disregarded where there are no C classes. Fortunately, the 

I pupil-teachers of the training schools spend, a term of five months 

in practice of teaching in various schools. Such pupil-teachers are 
. usually assigned for a full term to a school; and while they take a 
regular class, the teacher who is relieved often takes charge of a 
group of child immigrants. Such instruction is mot as efficient as 
that in the regular C class, but it serves its purpose fairly well when 
the number of pupils is too small for a class. 

The course of study for C classes is left entirely to the principal of 
^ the school, and the greatest freedom is allowed in the selection of the 
material for instruction. Language is the main subject, and spoken 
lan^agereccivegthegreater part of the time. The teacher naturally 
divides hw class into groups, and some written work must be done. 
Then thither fornjs of expression are employed, such as drawing 
and music. Every employment has its vocabulary. Physical exercise' 
is not neglected. All the instruction is not limited to groups. The 
conversational exercises are usually general exercises, with the idea 
Aat the children learii much from their cmijpanions. The life and 
interest of- the conversational exercises are^nerally striking and 
(xvivincing. ' ^ " , 

111 addition to the general conversatiohal exenfises there is theme 
work, which consi^ in a series x>f actioim perfonned and deeoribed, 
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leading to a final action known as the “ theifie/’ Teachers are ex- 
pected to devise themes that may be developed in the classroom, and 
great ingenuity is frequently shown. The purpose of the theme is, 
of course, to illustrate actions and to give exercise’in the use of veihs. 
Apart from the practice in this difficult part of our language, the 
theme work is a part of the objective teaching of language.^ 


in.— By Cecil A, Kidd, ' 

District Buperintendent, Neit‘ York Citp Public Schools, 


-The teaching of the Ehgli^ language to the pupils in the C classes 
can be made effective and interesting, first, by concrete objects and 
pictures; second, by phonics; third, ear training; fourth, singing, 
memory gems; fifth, seat work. 

The first necessity for the successful treatment of the C pupil is 
to inspire him with confidence and from the very first moment have 
him feel that he is learning .something which fits him for his new 
surroundings. In order to do this, there must be an abundance of 
concrete material at hand — u storehouse, as it were, of objects and 
^ pictures. The objects may be only toys, but they serve the purpose. 
These objects should be arraiiged.so that things belonging together 
"'‘•••^should be placed near each other : 

A cow, a milk pail, a farmer, a rak^ a hoe, a shovel, a horse, a 
wagon; sheep, grass, wool; birds’ nests, twigs; cups, saucers, plates, 
Wve^ forks, spoons; varieu.s fabrics; weights and measures; a 
broom, a dustpan, a dustbrusb. 

The various domestic animals can be cut from children’s picture 
boob and mounted on oak tag and hung, around the room. The 
fruits and vegetables in their natural' coloring, from advertising 
catalogues,, if cut out and mounted, are helpful. The children know 
the names of the^ objects and pictures in their native tongue and 
ate anxious to hedr the English word for the same and tluis recog- 
nize ai^ld friend in a'new dress. They have something to talk 
about, and the timidity w^hich prevents the children from trying to 
apeak is in a great measure obviated when they know they have 
something to say, ' * ; 

. .The parts of the body are pointed to and named. Then followed 
up with.** This is my hand ” or “my head,” as the case may be. 

. One of the early lesscms tXKbe taq^t in the C class is the replying 
to the following questions; What is your naine? Whei^ do you 
live? How old ate youf What b your^atW’s name? Where do 
you go to school ? What is^the name o|»your " 61 ass? is your 

teacbw’s munef ^at is the n^ber of yoiit room ? ' 

the neoemr^ 
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The teachers at frequent intervals should repeat also, for the pur- 
pose of a correct model of haie. Conunands should be giv^n and 
children obey the command. This takes some time before all under- 
stand what is wanted. The teacher sliould perform the act with the 
child at first, and in fact many times. After a conunand is obeyed, 
.several children should be called upon to tell what they did. What 
did he do? llave the children repeat the act, 'and ask what he is 
doing, thus ^tting JJie various foirnis of the verb. 

Phonics.— From the very first day there must be phonic work and 
plenty of exercise in ear training. The ’phonic work is by far the 
most important work in the C class. Much time must be spent on 
the phtmogranis which do not occur in the mother tongue of the 
pupils. \ ^ 

Seat worA-.—Seat work must be prepared and used fth supplement 
the oral w»rk according to the varying abilities of the C pupils. 

No matter what degree of advancement ha!| been made in their 
own tongue, all that has thus far been attempted is necessary for all ' 
in the oral work. 

Seat work may consist of matching colors, laying sticks, piecing 
out words from cuti-up material, putting in the blank space the proper 
word^?> dr are, selecting from their out-up work all the words be- 
longing to the same family and arrangifig them in columns or piles. 
Pages from magazines may distributed and the children told to 
Underline all the words they know. 

Children should not be taken out of a C class as soon as they know 
a few words of English. In the long run, thw.do better by remain- 
ing with the same teacher until they are «11 equipped with the 
, numberless little things that the teacher of a. re^lar* class can not 
take time for. • 

Arithmetic receives little attention in a C class until the last six 
weeks of the term, and then the children are all eagerness about it, 
and do so much better than if they have to struggle along with it before 
they . have English enough at their command to urlderstand what th$ 
teacher wants or word.« enough to tell what they want to say them- 
selves. Counting, however, is used from the begmning. Civics and 
local geography are taught with great advantage in the C 
IJie children are always much interested. The teacl^er of a C class 
m’iist be very resourceful to make the work a success. 


IV. — By Joseph H, Wadb,' ", 

Mitriet Supertntvnd^nt, York City PuhUc 8choot$, 

There ere three types of probleais to be met with ib <the educatiob • 
of the immigrant chil^he purely educatioimli the* myic^^ and the , - ; 
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Many of tha cliildren seem to be Jawless, but^t is not because they 
ai^ r«^y lawless, but because they do not know what the law is. 
Also, many of these children are seemingly ungovemed; they are 
excitable, nervous, and very tenacioiis of what they consider their 
rights; but if placed in the class of a good disciplinarian, the chil- 
dren in the C classes are the easiest children in the schooL 
Wh«i large numbers of immigrant children are placed in the same 
school, they should be segregated if possible, the Jewish children 
being plac^ in one C dass, and the Italian in another, for they 
^ffer radically. The Jewish child is more ambitious than the Italian 
child for leaiming. The teacher can get more assistance from the 
parents of &e Jewish child than from the parents of the Italian 
child. The Jewish children show results in a very short time, but 
with the Italian children it takes longer. 

The seowid type of problem, the civic, sewns very well developed, 
but we know as teachers that it is not always so. We need the active 
cooperation, first of all, of the other civic departments; secondly, of 
the business people of the city ; and thirdly, of the general public. 
What is the use of teaching these children about city ordinances if 
these children see them violated day after day without any punish- 
* ment? The only way in which we can train the immigrant cliild 
to a realization of what he owes to the city is to make him feel that 
these laws passed for the good of the city must be obeyed, and that 
if not obeyed, sooner or later there must come a punishment 
The third type is Sie moral type. , W© must put before the children 
whenever pK)Ssible that the greatest thing we are doing for them is 
not in teaching* them English or/ fii teaching them how to make a 
^ livelihood, but in teaching-fhito to iesp^t their fathers and their 
mothers, and to have the right kmd of reverence for home. We must 
c<mtinu^y bring this before the immigrant chil A The board of edu- 
^cation aims to do it by three methods: First, by t|ie evening public’ 
whool; g^nd) by the parents’ meeting; and third, by the public 
t lecturea I find thaythe parents’ meetings are probably the most 

valuable memis. We^ve in our district the Parents’ League, which — 
has spiread all over the city. During the pfest two years I have spokei^r 
to ^ meeti^ia of Italian parents in English, and I have always been 
surpiisecr'Io find how closely the Italian^ will follow a person who \ 
r qpeaks m EngliA^ and ho©r seemingly they Wl understandf wha^he 
^ , J jlgjgnTig when he is speaking to them 6 f their duties to their child^n . 
and of their children’s duties to Aem. At these parents’ meetings 
we skoUd abvays ha vf some speaters who speak in the language 
pare^ and teiese people shpnld pment ^em^lWayfe in the 
I?'. |iroi^p08t language the;h^ 
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> — URpw^ w. StiTT, 

, DUfriet 8mptriHt€nd€Ht, Xew York OUy PtAlio Behooit. 

. \ 

An ideal comijiunity can come only from individual imjfrbvMnwit 
therefore it happens that the community is a metropolis con- 
taining a"population of Oi«er five millions, the efforts toward social 
iprogress and regeneration to a better civic life become a great prob- 
lem. It is further complicated when we remember that last yew 
jmmigrants arrived in^^r city from 98 different countries and diat 
within the boundaries of pur five boroughs 66 “languages are spoken- 
Why is plt^ a necessity^ 

First in importance are the evU or dangerous influences of the 
street. « Bjathese I do not m^n only the physical dangers, but alfi) 
the great danger .to the monils of our children and young peotde 
caused by low vaudeville theaters, supersensational moving-picture 
shows, and the degrading tendencies of many public dance halls 
A second important question is. Where shall the play be carried 
on? In reply I must urge that a larger use of our school buildings' 
be permitted. At nights parents and adults should have club privi* 
legre. The playgrounds used during the day are. equipped as gym- 
nasiums at ni^t, and thousands of working people who are too t 
tired to pttend evening school are finding wholesome advantages in ^ 
attending the recreation centers now opeii in 56 school buildings.' . 
-Quiet ga^e and library rooms are provided, and chess, ..checkers, 
uommos, 1 authors, and other such games prove very attractive. 
Once a w^k classes in social dancing are held, and the yotuig men 
and wom^n who have no opportunity at home for social enjoyment 
are.lieing reclaimed from the commer^al dance hall. Mayor Gaynor 
recently \^te , 

All yoiiiig people want to dance, and, mark my words, they will dnitce. Tbwe- 
fore It becomes the duty of every dty to see that Its young people daia» ta 
tte. right pIocuB. The gymnaalanis of the publlc-wbool bnlldlnga are 1*1 ! 
plajes. It Iflji'to be re^;r«tted that, owing to the faUnre of the board of estlmata 
to approprl^ snfflclait^nda, the board of educaUon has betai nnable to onen 
Additional buildings as recreation centera 

■ ^r public-school bnlldlnga. are usually located In the. moat conigeated parts 
of ^nr city and In the various centers of the popnladon, and therefore eadly 
reached. It Is absurd to have (he vast amount of property included under tile 
care of the board, of edqdatlon oiUy used for Uve hmss of the usual school di^. ' 

The following are some i^sons which may be advanced for public- 
school pla;|^grounds : . . i ' , . 

1. To keep the chjldf^ and young pebpk fi^ the' danitos'^^ 

.aty"«treet8.’' ' ' '■ ,, ; ■ 
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2. To prevent habits of idleness from being formed by children 


and' young people. 

8. To furnish an opportunity for physical development for those 
deprived of the advantages of fresh air and outdoor life of the 
wuntry. 

4. To teach city children to play organized games instead of the 
, rough and rowdyish play of the streets 

6. To relieve parents from worrying as to the safety of their chil- 
dren while the former are out working..^ 

6. To encourage the reading of good books and magazines and the 
playing of quiet games tending toward improvement. 

7. To create an opportunity for the development of the comrade- 
ship which arises fronx match games, teams, and club life. 

8. To furnish a place in which ,the morals of the young people 
may be properly safeguarded, as bad language and evil companions 
are forbidden. 

9. To make the children learn to play fairly, and thus instill habits 
of honor and honesli. . 

10. Finally, to bring real happiness to many children who, be- 
cause of Uie lack of proper home advantage, are deprived of the 
pleasures which are the natural right and heritage of children. $ 

When liberty-loving immigrants approach our beautiful harbor 
their eyes are gladdened by the beautiful Bartholdi statue of Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World.” If, however, that liberty is to be * 
a fact and not a drea)n, it must be founded on a pedestal of a sound, 
complete, and/«p=^ate education. Ambitious plans may well be 
proposed for the education of the New England community, where ^ 
a large proportion of the school population comes from an ancestry 
well educated, refined, I6md chivalric, endowed with the patriotic 
memories of Faneuil Hall and Bunker Hill. ConSJ>are such an 
endowment of historic and scholastic ability with the poor material 
to be found in many of our cosmopolitan New York schools. In one 
of our buildings on the lower east side, for instance, there are rep- 
res^tativeo^f over 20 different nationalities, and, in fact, only 7 per 
cent of American parentage. Half of the children ar^ Italian; 
other nations, represented ip smaller ratio, being Russia, France, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Germany, Routnania, Austria, Greece, Egypt, 
Norway, Poland, and China. In such schools, coming as the pupils 
often do from homes of destitution and not having been baptized 



with th^ republican spirit of N^w E^pgland, can we expect great 
msuttst There is a vast .differmioe betwedS the descendant of the 
and the des^n of Mulbeln^ Street; between the boy 
jbroiti^t up in the luxury of Back Bay, Bost<Hi, and the <me brought 
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There IS then s most imperative demand that^ if we would pro- 
serve the d^iny of our Republic, we must aim at the progressive 
and complete education of the unmigrant masses of our crowded 
city. Hampered by the problem of . cosmopolitan communities and 
overcrowded schoolrooms, we must insist that liberal appropriations 
must always support our school system, and then, with wise leader- 
ship and progressive pedagogy to direct our forces, we shall haVe 
every hope for the future, and whether our alien boys shall develop 
into men who serve or those who lead, they should be fitted by their 
school and recreation center experience to become faithful citizena 
who love our public-school system, who shall honor our flag, and who 
shall ever rejoice in the permanency of American institutions. 


% 

* 


T\ 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 


Robbins Gunman, 

Bead Worker, Univertitf Settlement, Ne%o York City. 


We must recognize distinctly and keep ever in mind the necessary 
difference between public-school teacher and social worker. They 
are not interchangeable terms, for a good teacher is not necessarily 
qualiffed for social work, or vice versa. The good teacher must, for 
instance, be a disciplinarian if she is to be able to teach in the average 
elementary school. To be a disciplinarian^ou must be able to rule, 
and that generally means a certain amount of sternness. This is nec- 
essary and proper, and I mean in no way to speak disparagingly of 
the discipline that is not only required, but actually maintained, in 
our public schools, , After a child has been unifer this admirable 
discipline from 9 to 1% and from 1 to 3, it naturally requires relax- 
ation, not only because of psychic fatigue, if you will, but because 
from the pedagogic standpoint its educational diet needs changing, 
and self-expression through free play and close con^panionship with 
some one for whom the child has a feeling of personal friendship 
seem naturally to be^ the next course on the menu. The settlement 
bffers this course, and the 'normal child not only relishes it and 
assimilates it well, bul^rives and prospers on it.' 

^ In school there is oStepulsion as to attendance; in the settlement 
there is free choice. The child unconsciously recognizes that no one 
need go b a Mttlement white every child must go to school. 

4t school, fn the classroom, order must prevail, and therefore in- 
dividuality wd natural emotional expression must be subordinated, 
except within the most general unspecialixed iimitB,.b gi^up 
havidr. At the ^tlement the reverse is trufe^nnly the most genei^ 
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order, rndimentary principles of order, are enforced , and individual- 
ity and nai;aral emotional expression are consciously cultivated. Ex- 
cept in very rare cases a teacher has neither the time nor the energy 
to do much personal work with her scholars. She has too many, in 
tihe first place, and as a result can not pick out a girl here or a boy 
there for feaV of teing charged with having favorites. The settle- 
ment worker, on the other hand, because of the small number in an 
average club, can and does, as a regular part of his or her work, get 
into the liy« of the children. The relationship is personal, in other 
words. 

The child must and should look upon the teacher and the settle- 
ment worker as two dififerent kinds of persons, and'becausfe of this 
distinction the settlement is able to supplement the work of the 
school, and in some instances to undertake work that the school could 
not. A few instances will suffice:. » 

(t) A principal near me once said tliat becau.se of (he peculiar com- 
plexion of our neighborhood, the settlement— and not the school- 
should form the parents’ association of his school. 

(2) An ungovernable boy is put in a “ special ” class. Ilis teacher 
feels that the prescribed routine is not exactly all that is needed and 
suggests to me that I might have something for the boy to do at the 
settlement. I decided to ask him to act as monitor over a large group 
of children, none* of whom he necessarily knew, or none of whom 
knew him.. The effect of this responsibility, under those circum- 
stances, <jlothed the boy in his right mind, and reports come to me 
that he is doing splendidly at school. ' • 

* (8) A Httle girl is brought into the settlement by another little 
girl, who introduces her to me thus: “ Oh, Mr. Gilman,' this girl can’t 
speak English; she has only been here two weeks and she knows only 
French, Spanish, and Greek.” A friendly hand.shake with my new 
acquaintance practically makes the 6-year-old child my bosom friend. 
My directress of clubs sjjeaks — as she herself says-*-raiserable French, 
but at the first sound. bf something at least approaching what the 
child seems to think Js French, two dancing eyes and a most con- 
tagions smile give evidence of comprehension. The home is visited ; 
the mothei* speaks a little French and" Spanish and the father a 
little Spani^ and Greek. The child 'tells, the parents' where “Mad- 
• anw ” comes from, and the settlement from that time is the guide and 
friend of th(it family. - ^ 

('4) The settlement, through its home visitor, goes into the family 
dide, and where a^jpair of shoes, or an equally coilspicuoua and 
peressary article of dress is nteded, ^Os the need after s^HaWng to^ 
<^|dete- eatisfactipn^^^ family exchequer ‘is d^|>l^d. - The 

diQdren,' tfaus.fftted pint' ckh gp to a feeling of 

speet- 1^^ 4d 
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truant officer having found out that liie real cause of absence from | 
school is lack of proper clothing. Under auch circumstance he feels 
quite justified, and we are glad he does, to ask^us to do what our 
meager means will permit to make it possible for the child to Jittend 
school. ’ 1 


As long as Children continue to be, there will be legitimate work 
for both teacher and social worker to do, independent of each other, 
though cooperating most cordially one with the oUier. 




COORDINATION OF WELFARE AGENCIES. 

I. — By MAaOARET^jptlOX, 

PrlnWpa*, iianhattan Publi^chool .Vo. 15 , 


The United States Bureau of Immigration should register the 
passports or some other evidence of birth of children under 16 with 
the board of health, in order that thejclukl may have no difficulty in 
obtaining his work certificate wdien the time comes. The Census 
Bureau may al read/ receive this, but the board of health also should 
have it, as they issue work certificates finally. 

Foreign-bom children, when there is doubt concerning age, are 
obliged to write to the country from which they came for proof of 
age. This is expensive and a tedious process, often withmit result 
An examining physician at Ellis Island should not only give a 
clean bill of health, but slioul^certify to correct age of children, for 
it is not uncommon for parents to misstate, the. age of a child in 
order to secure half-fare rate for passage; a 12-year-old child en- 
tered on passport as 10 years old meets with difficulti^ two years 
later when he applies for working certificate. 

The Ellis Island authorities should deinand that immigrants 
should register their residence within a week after entrance to the 
country. This information in turn should be transmitted to tl\c^ 
census board and through them to the schools, so that we may notify 
the authorities of children of school age who do not come to school 
immediately. It so often happens that children have been, in the 
country several months before being registered, and this again.ca^se8. 
difficidties when the time comes for taking out employment certi^- 
cates, 


Children |>etween 14 and 16 who enter the countiy after attending 
school in Europe should be allowed 'to go to work if the parents 
desire it, but attendance tft evening school should be enfor^, and 
special classes should be provided fcfr teaching the Englinh language, 
the duties of dfiEet^ip, and how to guard egRinst Uie dRUgate of a. 
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I want to make an urgent plea for4t visiting teacher or a domestic 
educator as the connecting link between the home and the school. 
She should be a very prominent factor in the education of the im- 
migrant population. The board of health should select as far as 
possible physician^ and nurses who speak the language of these 
immigrants. 

It is gratifying that children who are arrested are no longer ar- 
raigned for trial in the same cor *ts with the adult criminals, but 
there should be more juvenile courts, with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of school with the com*t and court with school. 

The police department could coop'erate with the schools in help- 
ing to prevent trunancy, in interfering with games of chance on the 
street, throwing dice, etc., in supervision of haunts of vice, candy 
stores where cigarettes are sold and gambling outfits installed, and 
moving-picture show's where coarse scenes are exhibited. 

The street^cleaning department is giving the best sort of coopera- 
tion in the education of the children by establishing the juvenile 
street-cleaning leagues throughout the city. 

I would suggest that now and then parents and children be 
brought together at lectures where cleanliness and prevention of 
disease, dangers from fire, and clearing of fire escapes, etc., are 
explained. The ignorance of the immigrant adult is harder to cope 
with than that of the child. - . 

The cooperation of the public libraries with the sdiools in the 
immigrant neighborhood has become so important that it needs^ 
no remark in this paper. It is 'one of the most effective means for 
* the education of both children and adults. We welcome the work 
of the Playground Association of America, with its great movement 
toward teaching the children how to play and providing places for 
them. The school buildii%9 should, be thrown open after school 
hours forall .sorts of entertainment and education of all our children 
‘ along the play side. * 

True, you hear the pessimist cry o\xi that the new immigration 
is a menace to America, that the character of the immigrant has 
changed materially since 1890. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
is true, and that we are g^ing to-day a larger percentage of a 
poorer quality of immigrants than we did a generation ago, yet 
the immigrant always brings with him some inheritance of the good 
of the race. 


n.-^By WAfiRXN 0. Bbeblb, 
AiKeHMHi pMe League for 


private organisations are and nuist continue 

"to' be 
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traditions to support. The piivate organization is plastic. It is 
only accountable to that small body constituting its board of direc- 
tors, and is free to try and prove that which is good, while the 
school, the public agency, can extend the induence of any new ; 
scheme of work only after the test has been made. ' 

One of the best examples of this process is the work of tli" public *. ' 
education association, with its visiting teachers. At first, ^ orking 
in cooperation with the schools, the association demonstrated con- 
clusively the value of the home visitor in ascertaining and remov- 
..ing obstacles which make for retardation or contribute to the truancy 
and delinc^uency of the pupil. Now two of the^ workers have be$n 
added to the regular schotfl force and are assigned to the ungraded 
department. Another illustration ^ that of vocationa'l advisor, ' 
also developed outside the school, but so obviously needed to round 
out the intelligent program of education that vocational information 
departments are now made integral parts of the school systems in 
a number of the larger cities. 

The United States Bureau of Education has sho\vn that 50 per 
cent of the school cliildren throughout the country do not attend 
past the sixth grade. Here is an important point in the education 
of the immigrant child whgre the private agencies can and should 
cooperate with the public schools. This tendency to leave school, 
taking working papers at the age of 14, is very marked with the 
foreign child, especially among Italian and Slavi- immigrants. 

In up-State cities and also in New York City, the cooking and 
other domestic science courses for the girls generally do not tegin 
before the seventh grade. Thousand’s of girls every year leave school . 
at 14, before this grade is reached. They spend thfee, four, five, or 
six y^rs, probably, in factories or shops which do not give them the 
training for home making. Yet, at the end of that time th^y marry 
and becmne mothers, unfitted though they are to take up the task of 
home making. ^ 


In New York Gity in 1912, out of 388,000 public-schocJ girls, but ' 
43,600 were in cooking -classes. Twenty-two thousand girls le^ve 
school each year before the seventh grade is reached. This process 
continued through six years means that^ne-third of the girls never 
have an opportunity to receive proper Gaining in home malting. 

Although t^ girl may not start her -school education in domestic 
science beforel^e seven^ grade, she begins her home. tasks at 6 or 7 
years. If she is old enough to do th^ tasks, she is certainly old 
enough to learn to . do them right. She can be^n in the first grade 
with simple. proceiB^ whidi she can learn to do correctly. ' An op^ 
portiinity for -coopera^on in this field, then,- is to.'clearly detnoostrate ' - 
whicji the.poblic ag^y,ie , 
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III. — By Annu Cabboix Moore, 

Bupcfyiwor 0/ work tcith ehiidrenf ifeto York PukUo lAbrary. 

Since the removal of the age restriction of ten years from our 
library rules, we are quite unable to supply the spontaneous demand 
for “easy books,” in very simple English. Furthermore, we find 
that such books are eagerly read by older members of a family, as 
well as by the children, and that they serve as an introduction to the 
use of the public library in the home of the child of foreign 
parentage. 

The supply of “easy books” has been steadily and generously in- 
creased during the past five years, but the waiting lines of children 
have grown longer and longer at more than^O of the 41 branch 
libraries of the New York Public JLibrary system. 

The more effective the teaching of English in the public schools, 
the more human and varied the subjects presented, the greater the 
spontaneous demand for books^from the public library on the part 
of children of all ages, and of the adult readers fw well. 

The requirement of a system of self- registration, by which every 
child writes his name in a membership book, has done much to im- 
])ress upon children and upon library assistants the importance^ of 
private care of public pri>perty. The raembev^hip book bears the 
following promisb at the top of each page: 

When I write my name In thle book I promise to take good care of the books 
1 use in the library ^nhd at home, and to obey the rules of the lt1)rnry. 

The selection of books in fine editions, and the inclusion of picture 
’ books by the leading artists in foreign countries, have proved iin in- 
centive to more careful treatment of books and an effective antidote 
for the comic supplement order of picture books. 

A natural development in considering the reading interests of chil- 
dren in Uie public librae^ has been. the story-telling in English, and 
to some extent in foreign languages, notably in the German, Bo- 
hemian, Italian, and Hungarian languages. Stories heard at the 
library story hour are repeated again and again in jthe family. To 
the children of. foreign parentage, the library story hour serves as a 
link ^ith their native laiid, strengthening feelings of respect for 
their parenU and for their language, their folklore, and their history, 
by feyealing contributions to books in American libraries. The 
weekly story hour and reading clubS are as eageriy ilHended by 
gri>upe of older boys and giris as by little children, foW a most 
effective meaiie of ^guiding their, reading by suggestion rather than 
dir^t iecommendat^^ 

;^^:iFamilian^ enjoyment in the ut»e of them has 

of library^ wofk with 

ropina spec^ 
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collection of several hundred books for recfeationalKeading and for 
purposes of study, in addition to the books circulated for home and 
schooj! use. The aim is to. give to the children’s room in a public 
library an atmosphere that invites familiar acquaintance with the 
room and its books and fosters the love of reading. 

Individual tastes indicative of the natural bent of many a boy or ' 
girl in the line of drawing, invention, mechanics, natural history, 
poetry, or music, and a growing tendency to seek bodes in libraries 
to gratify personal preferences, are constantly observed, and are fol- * • 
lo\^d with interest by the children’s librarians, who are knownfajnong 
the immigrant children as ‘‘library teachers.” It is indeed at this 
point that the cooperation between the library and the school may 
l:>ecome a vital thing by definitely relating interests awakened in 
school to Books in the library. 

For several years the library has supplemented with books the 
classroom libraries supplied by the lx)ard of education. PrincipiCls 
und teachers have often been aided’ with lists and other helps, and 
many of them have brought classes to spend an hour of a school 
session in learning the use of reference books and catalogues, in 
browsing at bookshelves or at tables where books dealing with a 
subject combining -the study of English and geography had been 
placed by library assistants, or in listening to a stoiy related to the 
study of English. 


The State of New York, in its education law, provides that work- 
ing children between the ages of 14 and* 16 in cities of the first arid 
second class shall attend evening school, Imt no obligation for evening^ 
classes rests upon smaller cities or villages. Extension of evening 
educational advantages to thousands of immigi ants and others for 
whom they are required depends absolutely upon individual boards 
of education. In some communities immigrant adults attend classes 
with American boys to the disadvantage of both ; in others there is a 
partial recognition of the necessities of the immigrant arid notably 
in the largest cities there are special schools or classes for the in- 
struction of the immigrants. Home rule ” prevails and the State of 
New York has never in its statutes gone on record for the instraction 
of immigrants save as regards labor camps. 

A Massachusetts iaw requires: evening classes in communities of 
10,000 population or larger, and obliges the attendance of illiterate' ' 
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attendance upon the employer, who may be fined if his illiterate 
laborers do hot present themselves at evening school. The obligation 
laid upon citi^ to conduct evening classy is well worth imitation, 
but compelled attendance is doubtful in' policy and difficult in en- 
forcement 

Ip the report of the New. York State education department for 1911 
. the following statement occurs : 

Tbe policy of the Slate should be to require all cities nnd all dUtricts having 
a certain number of foreign adults who have declared their Intentlou to become 
eltlzeuR to maintain nlgbt schools wherein such i^ersons may be taught the 
fingllRh lao£;unge and American history. Si>ecia] apportionments of State funds 
lu supimrt of these schools should be authorized. . 

This view of tliie necessities of tlie case is commendable, bat it is 
hot sufficiently broad. Great Americanizing advantages such as are 
here proposed should not be restricted to those iininigrants who have 
procured their first naturalizution papers, but should be open to all. 

Not including New York City there hre 25 cities and C villages that 
conduct classes for teaching English to foreigners, the average dura- 
tion of the session being 00 nights. The total average attendance 
upon these classes is 5,794, This important educational work is not 
carried on by the public schdbls in 19 cities which range in popula- 
•tion from 9,000 to 21,000. Some school superintendents say in ex- 
planation that they have fruitlessly urged the organization of these 
classes; others that the city budget does not provide for them; that 
they have been previously unsuccessfully tried; that the foreigners 
are few in number in the community; that private agencies, such as 
the Y. M. C. A. or social settlements, are carrying the responsibility. 

Adequate instniction of the immigrant involves: (1) The, teaching 
of English; (2) protectional information ; (3) civics instruction and 
naturalization aid;. (4) public lectures in native tongues and English; 
(5) library advantages; (0) museums, etc. 

It seems perfectly clear, that instruction in English must be first 
uWertaken. If the textbook or the developed theme have relation 
to the daily life and experience of the immigrant, then a. great ad- 
vantage is gained. From the very first hour the immigrant lands 
at the Battery he is a prey of those who w’ould fraudulently gain his 
money, Pix>tectionar information v against these abuses should be 
furnished them at- the earlie^ possible, time through well-arranged 
textbooks or themes, * 

Definite luid special instruction jm civics, or the incidental convey- 
ing of informatiem on this subject, is included in most school^ where 
Ehig^.to*fpr6ignerfi clas^ organized. However, there are five 
edti^ State wher^ tfiidos ia not tang^t to. t|ie immijgi^nt 
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an important advance. Civics instniction should not toudi the 
naturnlization courts theoretically, but can with the consent of nat- 
nrajjzation examiners and judges be made an actual preparation 
for the court test. Such is the practice in Los Angeles, where the 
school instructs for entrance to citizenship, and it is possible in New 
\ ork State as well. Judges here have expressed favorable views 
with reference to the principle of definite school preparation for 
the examination. The details can no doubt be arnftnged. 

The system of lectures in the New York public schools has made 
a veiy great educational impression. The use of the native tongue 
in some foreign communities increases the advantages offered and is 
greatly appreciated by the auditors. A few other cities in the State 
have opened their schoolhou.ses for public-school lectures, bdt none 
have developed as fully as the New York Bureau of lectures. For 
the instruction of the newly arrived iminigi-ants in^farge bodies con- 
cerning Anierica and its ways there is no opportunity equal to that 
of the public-school lectures in the native tongue of the alien. 

Public attention has re'cently been drawn to the desirability of 
establishing small museums in various sections of cities, where art 
and culture can be exemplified and brought within reach of the 
people. AVhat a gieat educational advantage would be gained if 
exhibits of this kind, perhaps changing in character, could be added 
to the activities of the public school or library and be made available 
for directed study by the immigrant and his child. 

The evening-school system in New York City under the jidmirable 
direction of Mr. Shields should be considered alone, and miiy be said 
to afford the greatest and ijlost convincing e.xample of educational 
work for immigrants in America. T^he average attendance of over 
20,000, the 20 or more nationalities represented, and the interest mani- 
fested among the pupils mre sufficient evidence of a growing interest. 
Mr. Shields’s last repoil^poh the New York evening schools is a 
.splendid analysis of the v^rk, which frankly discusses failure as well 
ns succesMS. . . •’ 

While, beyond donW, thelearning of English should be urged upon 
the immigrant, if illiterate he should not be deprived of books in 

his owri tongue. He has brought an inestimable treasure to America - 

an inheritance of old-world culture. The Italian barber possibly 
blows Dante better than you or I, for he is devoted to his classics 
in literature as well as music, and they should be available to him. 

It is not sufficient to have an uninteresting collection of books in 
foreign langua^ in a main library perhaps a mile or mote from the - 
foreign colony; there diould be kanches or distribution centers 
near the colony. Ample publicity of ^e library advantages ahould 
be spvw thwmgh the fpi^i^^ eamM; aiidVrii* 
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exception of those in New .York and a few other cities, libraries are 
Dpt progressive in their educational work for foreigners. 

The State education department has traveling libraries for for- 
eigners in a few languages, and these are freely borrowed by local 
libraries. Our efforts.generally in educating the immigrant should 
be to increase the public institutions for him and to urge him to 
use them. The one subject can gradually be accomplished by pub- 
licity and demonstration of facts, and others by publicity again 
through the foreign language ^:>ress, by cooperation c of national 
societies, and in similar ways. 


IT,— By li.'II. I.KWINSKI-(’0RW1N. 
yeic York .l( ut/cm»/ of McOiciiu . 


This country, as well as this city, faces a very serious social prob- 
lem created by the nature of the recent heavy immigration, which is 
composed mainly of Slavs and Italians, two races who in their vtm^es, 
their folkways, their habits of mind and life, conceptions of right 
and wrong, traditions, and physic reactions are very different from 
the people into who^ midst they have come. They may be, and they 
^ are, possessed of great gifts and latent possibilities that will prove 
at some future da^ a great aaset to this country, but for the time 
being they present a serious problem, a problem of adju.stment. 

There exist very disquieting signs that our body politic has not 
yet struck the best solution of this problem. One illustration out of 
a great nnniber may suffice. I quote from Prof. Chad dock’s pap^f 
published in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, March, 1911, page 73: 


The number of iniile iirlsoners per 1,000,000 of tbe population of voting age 
In 1890 was as follows: Nntlve wblte of native t»arcnts, 3,305; native white 
of foreign parents, 5.8S0; foreign whites, 3,270. In th% niimysls, age for age, 
the foreign born show a lower rate than the native bom. Besides, the table, 
shows criminality among the native bom of foreign parents twice as bl^ as 
either of the other grouim. 
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There exists a lack of adjustment and a disrupting social influence, 
in that children of foreign parentage brought up in this counU'y 
grow out of^rmony with their parents. They become different, 
and not being educated enough, they become ashamed of their 
l^arents’ ways, and lose all respect for them.* Proper family ties 
become loosened and often altogether ttisi^pted, This l^k%f family 
spirit,* of family pride, added to the ladr%( adjustment, is responri- 
ble for the lapses in the second. ^Deration, as partially illustrate in 
the statistics. Many of us realize tihls, an^ it leads us to put 
emphl^ on the iihportiuice pf the! eduction of the adult, 

opportunity tKisstl^ ^ eite 
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to find himself— an opptjitnnity which was denied to him in. his 
native land. You can not expect ^o do it tlirough the medium of tlic 
English language; you can not expect that an unschooled man or a 
woman working hard all day in shop, factory, mill,' or railway will 
grasp die English language to such an extent as to enjoy readihg 
and thinking in this language. They will never do it. They must 
be educated, if at all, through the medium of their native tongue. 
Hence the need of libraries, educational and recrtotional centers, 
where all that is worth while.may be given to them in a way that 
they may understand and enjoy. 


Tir. — Ry Mrs. ADFr.AiDE Rowles Maltby, 
Tnmpkina ftquarc ntvttrh, .\etr VorA: FAbrarp. 


The New York Library has 41 branches,* and all that are located 
m districts where foreigners live have collections of books in lan- 
guages native to the residents. In this way we try to show our ■ 
friendship to those adults who do not, read English and may never 
do so. This makes it possible to impart American ideas and ideals 
, and t)ids>e parents to keep in touch with their children, who rapidly 
take piliiew ways and manners. Our books are selected from the best 
anth*rs in their own languages, and there are translations from our 
best mithors. Of course we include civics, American histories, natu- 
mlizaxion pamphlets, and other books Intended to teach our laws, ■ 
customs, and traditions. 

further. TVe have assistants of the nationalities rep- 
resent^ whose especial duty it is to seek the acquaintance of their 
countif men and to make known to them the library privileges. The . 
papers printed in foreign languages are always glad to publish items 
which will help their patrons, and we use , their columns freely. 
Foreigners become Americans under siicir conditions much more 
naturally and rapidly than they would withqut books in their own 
tongues. The desire to learn English is early evident. We find it 
difficult, indeed, to supply enough books of the sort which teach the 
language, hold the reader’s interest, and present right id^ls, all at 
the same time. . 


IV. — By Rosamond Kimball. 

^ r / 

Thg fortnight which the foreigners spend aboard qi»4lieir way 
to America affords, ah oppe^tmity to reach them p«eple at a time 
when they have nothing to do but listen and learn. It is, perhaps,: 
■ tinie in their lifes when they havR, leisp?^ and wheh they 
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. »them, as tbeir nimds turn toward the new held in the New World. 
There ^uld be a social worker in the steerage of every ship that is 
bringing immigrant^ to start these new Americans on the road 
toward good citizenship and to warn them .againftt the dangers that 
await thenu 

. . . . V* 

This plfui of placing social worke;^ in the steerage has been put 
toihetest. A Yale student, himself a Pole, made a trip in the steerage 
of a large steamer bringing passengers from the southeastern parts of 
Europe* Ite held classes in English every day. This opened the way 
to other things, and it was not long before 4hese people began to 
flock to hin\ for help and enlightenment He gave talks on American 
government and citizenship. To illustrate other aspects of his work, 
I will quote from his report: 


/ ♦ 

Geography is a very fascinating study to these people aad Is eagerly sought 
after. The map was in constant use, all being eager to know about the lo^tlon 
of their future homes. * ' 

Among the things that 1 have done Are taking the sick to the doctor, changing 
money; addressing letters, corr^tlng misspelled addresses, and advising them 
abont condlUoos in Amerfca, pointing out their destlhsttons on the inap*aDd 
estimating fares, and in general acting as their advisor and protector. Once 
I had to admonish two young girls for Indiscreet b^iavior, with good resnlts. ' 
In-reflecting upon my work I am able to draw some oonclusloii& The worker 
should be an oflicer, and could at th^ same time folflll the rOle of a much- 
ne^ed interpreter. He should have a small library of books and pamphlets 
in various lan^roages. HS should act as the guardian of these people against 
abuse from deck hond^ etc., who treat them as dumb beasta The main value 
of the teaching Is ^at many become eager to study and attend nlcdit school 
later, and also' become aware of greater opportunities In America. The Tonng 
Men's OhiisUaii Assodatloii could' gain many members for Its ranks by a dis- 
tribution of pamphleta 


There shptdd bo also stereopticon lectures and the • proper super- 
vision o^ recreation; card playing is now a favorite pastime, owing 
to, the la<^ of any forms amusement A social workm* could pro- • 
vide for concerts in which the foreign^ would themselves take part. 

In short, he could chai^ the whole moral tone of the steerage, which 
is\now very, low. And lastly, the most important service that such 
a. worker could pecrfprm would be not only to protect the women 
m route:, btft!3o ?mm them against the dangers to which they are 
exposed in America. When storage social woric is e^ablished, no 
foreign woman will leave the steerage without a full knowledge of 
the pitfalls tiiat she must avoid, and lume need fall victim to the 
whit^ave ti^ 

futote Ai^ to an paiHs of 
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8g0 to see to it that the laws relating the physicia welfare of the • 
immigrants are enfor*^. It =should be provided by law that these 
officials be trained social workers appointed by civil-service exami- 
natimii, w- that they njay be capable of performing the larger func- 
tion of earing not only for their physical, but their maital and mOTal 
environment as^welL ' . 

' . t . 


V. EVENING SCHOOLS FOR FOREIGNERS. 

THB HBCESSITY FOR BVSRINO SCHOOLS. > ' 

Albebt Shields, ^ 

DUfrict fiuperintcndent, Vew York City Public RchooU, 


^ The pupil who comes to us is a whok man or a whole woman, and 
if we consider the learning side only we fa41 to get the entire per- 
Bcmality of the student. I have often thought of an evening school 
that would be a sort of glorified public social settlement^ a place 
where the immigrants mi^t come, not only to learn, but to follow 
their own social instincts; a place where men- and women might 
have thfe gymnasium and the ballroom, the library, the club, and 
every form of activity that would make tlie school the center of Iheir 
whole life, so far as that could be possible. It is true that,, in a city 
as large as ours, it becotnes necessary to divide these activities; but 
I do not think we should forget the unity which should be back of 
them. : 


In New York there are a great many private or civic public agen-‘ 
cies that are doing splendid work in aiding the immigrant. There 
are societies, i^igious and secular, especially dedicated to the wel- 
fare of ^ particular nationalities. There are social settl^ents, 
branch libraries, and ■ finally our own public activiti^ It seems 
incomprehensible why so many agencies engaged in the solution of 
a common problem should remain separated, It is thie.tbat not a 
little has been , accomplished, and that we have iiad the opportunity 
of meeting the representatives of these various organizatidns. We 
hav6 tried to contribute.our quota of effort, and we have received 
considerable help from tfiem; nevertheless, I do not thinir that we 
have done enou^ fo jostify us j||i self-congratulation; we should 
ra^ rtop to an^yj» our owp condition, so as to find^hat we have 
feUed to^do, to diMoyer what possibilities, we have not yet lealixed. 
1. hope, .tut. eye vy princi]^l ud teachoti therefore, .will hia 

businewjto hae to offer for ^ 'inuiu* 

,gr^te ^ 1 liospjLti^ the r 
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«a& not as public workers give them all we should like to give we^ 
can, at least, i)e sources of ijaiormation and direct them. 

1 can not forbear expressing my appreciation of the help which 
I have reoeived from many of the cooperative agencies, particularly 
the North American Civic League for Immigrants. Our first busi- 
ness is to teach Ehiglish, the colloquial Lngli^ that will enable a man 
to go on in life ; to get a job, to keep it, and then to get a better one ; 
to find his way about the streets; to overcome that feeling of strange- 
ness which is necessarily, a handicap to every new arrival. No other 
phase of instruction must be allowed to interfere with this primary 
one. We have learned that immigrants are not all alike, and what 
should be taught to one may be quite unsuitable for another. The 
graduate of a German gymnasium should not receive the same sort of 
instruction that we give a' man who is fresh from the plow. 

It is generally true that we flaust not be too anxious to consider 
details, too insistent on requiring a proper enunciation, too reaSy to 
correct every grammatical error; nevertheless, there is a type of 
students who receive such instruction gladly and profit by it really. 
The teaching of English is. our primary problem, but we must remenf- 
ber, too, that language can not be taught unless it conveys ideas. 

The foreigner has a large stock of ideas and experiences, and it is 
frcHu the» that we must work. An immigrant, for instance, who 
has been the victim of unfortunate social cw\ditions will readily learn 
to contrast them with those in his new hoine. Supplementing this, 
he should learn something of the city in which he lives, and this 
brings up the subject of civic instruction.' Probably as many educa- 
tional 9ns hflfve been committed in teaching civics as in any other 
branch of elementary work. An immigrant should not b^ upoti 
such dry bones ah the term of a Senator or the powers of a Federal 
justioe. Civics, as he knows it, means the letter carrier, the post office, 
the polic^an, the regulations of the city that tou<^h him closely, snch 
te those the tenement-house d^artment or of the Board of health. 
In teaching civics, fh^^ore, we mu^ remember that we should deal 
With something with which he is in a degree famililr and that our 
inerhmcticm should bs made useful. Moreover, instruction in civics 
shbold be £11^ with a fine spirit of patriotism. Such instruction 
dmuld not to merely a matter of cheering foe the flag or of boasting 
of our material wealth, but of something much more real than that 
- ' immigrahta, when they first land, know little of their* 
and it^ie^pmp^te but they ^6uld 

toar, W Although the iinmigHnt tomto 

it is most' toik>rtant'th^ he 
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experiences with unreliable bankers, unscrupulous intelli^nce" <^ces, 
so-called, or from possible schemes of his sophisticated countrymen 
who sometunes with great dhrewdness and little scruple do not hesi- 
tate to prey on the recently arrived victim. 

It is undoubtedly true that in all foreign classes a few students 
are apt to lead in discussion, and that in a sense of temporary triumph 
we may forget that there are many who remain dumb. We know the 
way to do a thing is to do it, and this is essentially the way to learn 
to speak any language. 

The selection of feachers of English-to- foreigners classes is made 
through a system of examinations by the board of ex&miner-. In no 
other branch of instruction does the personality of the teacher count 
^r so mu^ It goes without saying that he sjiould know how to teach. 
He ^ould know the methods ^ which he can instruct immigrants in 
the language when a great majority of his pupils know nothing of its 
literary aspect. As a matter of fact, few of tkm know the ^ammar of 
the^ own language, and many of them do not know how to write and/ 
read ik Far more important than methods of instruction, however,^ 
are mterest in the pupil and enthusiasm in the work. Immigrants 
are truly strangers, and they must feel not only that they are leam- 
mg, but that the instructor has a peculiar interest in each individual. 
He should know something of each pupil’s life, occupation, and home 
surroundings. The teacher, too, should be able to realize what the 
back^oulfd of the immigrant’s experiwice is. 

It is a debated question whether the teacher should be familiar 
with the immigrant’s own language. It iidbvious that a knowledge 
of that language is not a handicap, an^ tHere are times during the 
process of instractipn when the ability to translate some peculiar 
1 Jiom may save considerable time. On the other hand, it is a fact 
that many of oui- most successful instructors have no knowledge 
whatever of the language of the pupU. If this statement surprises 
you, it 18 because you do not realize hoyv important it is that the 
pupil himself should be the active person during the process of in- 
struction. Moreover, a teacher who finds refuge in translation is 
apt to do poor ^ching. There are practical reasons which make 
It impoesiy^o limit the selection of teachers to those who know the 
lavage of^m student; but aside from the fact it may be stated ' 
Fith certamtyUat such a knowledge is not essential. I am aware 
that not ev^one holds this view, and in some of the private' insti- 
tntJMis with which we are glad to cooperate, theerfectiwi of a Mlow 
as instnictords the rule. So fin as such a method may' 
help m wlv^g a problem of teaching, I think we should arelcome 
It so ^ we inky gain whatever knowledge may come from ac^uaF 
^Wikuce. ^ 
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’ One of the worst errors that ap instructor can' make is to adopt 
toward the student an attitude of patronage. Immigrants are ^nen 
and women who have the same passion^, the same desires, the' 
same fundamental social relaticms that the teacher himself has; and 
in many cases they have acquired an experience of life which is 
it^f ah important element in education. The teacher' can do his 
best work if he. causes tlie immigrants to feel that he is working with 
them toward a higher level of ability, but not by lifting them from 
above. I know of no place where a fine spirit of comaraderie will 
be more fruitful. The teacher’s relation should be a fraternal one. 


SELECTION OP EVENING-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

— By James C. Byrnes, 

Becrtiary, Board 0/ E^m^iers, fiew York OWy Board of Education, 

The right professional spirit is the most important requirement of 
a teacher of foreigners; the spirit ©f earnest sympathy with the Vork 
which evening schools are attempting to accomplish among immi- 
grants; the spirit of one who assumes the work, not for the compen- 
sation,* which is often inadequate, but for the love of the work and 
for the sake of doing good to the Stale and to his fellowmen. The 
mere requirwnent of a high-school education, with either experience 
in teaching the special branch or a special couree in methods of teach- 
ing, dojBs not in^re preparation for such work. The young men and 
young Vomen in the senior classes of the colleges form a very large 
class of appli^nts. The largest class, however, consists of day-school 
teachers, who by reason of the fact that they hold a regular license 
tO'teach are eli^le to positions as teadiers of English to foreigners 
in the evening schools. There is of course a written examination. 
From such written examination holders of day-school licenses are 
exempt. The examination is in English, phonetics, grammar, com- 
position, meaning and use of words, with a question or two in methods 
of teaching. The day-school teachers are required to pass an oral 
examination. That oral examination is designed to test the familiar- 
ity witli the means, agencies, and instruments for imparting a knowl- 
of oup tongue to foreigners, without being able to speak their 
tongue.: I 

Years ago it was thou^t necessary for the teacher to have knowl* ^ 
edge of the foreigner's tongue, bd% we found that many of the fdf- 
eignera who were accepted as teachers because of diat requirement 
, were very poor in other respects, and that we did better with our 
0^ teachers whoMow how to go ahoqt the work and how to ipanage 
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We realize that beyond a knowledge of English it is necessary for 
the teacher to know modem methods' of imparting instruction to 
these classes here for our authority we do what all professbnal 
peop e o. e look up the work of those who am acknowledged in 
our professional circle to be the leaders' in this w(rk, and we advise 
teacher to prepare themselves along the lines they follow. None of 
us feel, however, that the preparation is wholly adequate, nor can 
we make the test a really severe test and get the supply of teachers 
that w^e need. 


^^e must in this work cut our cloak to fit the cloth. If we raise 
the standard too high, we do not get enough teache/s. For $3 a nieht 
we can nrt get the ideal sort of teachers. Those who think themselves 
idea s will not work for that compensation; and, of course, the truly 
ideal teachers who will work without ahy compeasation are few in 
number. lu short, ^e must take the best of them that present them- 
selves We are aware that these 'methods of selecting teachers, 
namely, tests of knowledge of our own tongue, of methods of teach- 
ipg, and of phonetics of tlie English language, do not insure tb4 solec- 
tion of fit teachers' only. We get many good teachers, but^should 
be glad to get better teachers. Y 

■ 'Wholly suitable textbooks have not yet been madeT^he field is 
very large. The imfnigrants are of different types, with very dif- 
ferent degrees of preparation. Each requires a special treatment 
and nobody has yet mapped out in detail the specific treatment for 
each class. That work is yet to be done, and until it is done, our 
teachere can not be fully prepared in advance. They can not learn 
the work except from books, for they can not begin to teach until 
they get a license. 

It is difficult for us to get women teachers for evening schocJs 
It IS a fact which we regret that the more experienced women in 
our day schools do not present themselves for the evening school 
work. We get many of the, young vnd immature teachers who are 
receiving a salary, I believe, of only $60 a month. We should rather 
have teachers qf 8 or 10 years’ experience who have acquired a pro- 
fessional attitude, and are keen enough to analyze the elements of the 
situation and broad enough to see it in all its bearings. 


II.— hy Edith L. Jabdike, 

Oenerai Secretanf, UterHaiional ln4Htute for VouHg Wom^ 

My point of view in regard to the education of the immigrant 
has been gamed through very intimate relations with our immi- 
pant neighbors during several year?,, I have ^own them m. their 
honies and in Uie classroom, apid I have had daily opport unity to 
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help sthiighton* o\A, or remove difficulties that beset individuals. 
The perplexities and hardships of the immigrant’s first years in 
America are very real*t6 me. 

Teaching the adult immigrant is a very different problem from 
teaching the immigrairt child. It is not only a question of provid- 
^ing courses in English and kindred subjects, but rather of giving 
the imiftigrant that kind of instruction which will help him to 
become adjusted to his surroundings as rapidly as possible, and of 
giving him the practical knowledge that will help^him to find the 
wa^ for himself. 

The teaching of the adult immigrant must be more individualized 
than that of the child. The adult brings a f und^ of experience and 
knowledge to the classroom that should be utilized. 

As the pupils are necessarily so unequal in mental equipment, I 
believe that the selection of teachers is an important matter. In my 
^ experience there are two types of teachers who are successful in 
this field: FiM, the man or woman who speaks the language of the 
» pupils and has had^k ambition and perseverance fio master English 
to the point of bl^ able to teaci|_it— one^ho has gained whnt 
we may call an American point of view, and has at the same time 
'a sympathetic understanding of the students in his class. Second, 
the American man or woman who has genius as a teacher, wide 
sympathies, few prejudices, and the gift of recognizing the common 
» human elements *in all people; who feels that the only barrier be- 
tween himself and his pupils is that of language. 

* In my opinion, as a rule, the first is the better. Between the 
teacher who speaks the native Janguage and the pupil there is no 
barrier of language. It is wonderful how even a slight knowledge 
of tke language helps. At only a few words of greeting, perhaps, 
eyes will light up at the effort to get nearer, aAd a big hole will be 
made in the wall of separation. The teaclier who knows the language 
( will have a knowledge of home conditions, customs, traditions, and 
I religious observances which will enable him to avoid giving offense 
. \r making blunders which sometimes caufee the student to leave. 

] When the Balkan Wir broke out, the Greek girls in one of our 
English classes were so excited over the war news that they could 
ornothing else during their lesson hour. Every girl, without 
exception, had a relative or friend at fhe front. They brought Greek 
newspaper to the class each evening and could not pay attention to 
anything else. We realized that it was useless to insi^ upon their 
studying ui^i^ the ciicuinBtani^ and we felt that something must 
be dmae or. the class would be broken up^ Just at this crisis some of 
^rls if we could he^p them to do something- for. their 

whUe they had to 
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Fit with ttieir hands folded. As all the girls were skilled needle- 
women, we suggested that they make articles for a sale and then hold 
a bazaar for the benefit of the Greek Eed Cross. The plan worked 
like magic. A short lesson in English was given each evening; then 
Ae girls devoted their time to working for the bazaar under the 
instruction of a skilled needlewoman. At the end of a month the 
bazaar was held and was a great succes.s. Since that time our Greek 
clas-ses have developed very rapidly, because the girls have realized 
how deeply we are in sympathy with them. I tell this story to illus- 
trate how much a sympathetic knowledge of the people and their 
home conditions may help. Our relation to all the Greek people has 
been very much strengthened by our attitude during their troubles. 

A teacher who speaks the language of the pupils is able to draw 
from the native literature stories, poems, proverbs, and srnigs which 
in translation the student will be overjoyed to. recognize as old friends. 
The teacher should be able to extol the heroes of the student’s coun- 
try, the deeds of valor of his people. AVhile teaching allegiance to 
the new country, he would not destroy patriotism for the old. It is 
very important for us to remember that people bom in other coun- 
tries may b^me good American citizens, and probably will be 
brtter ones, if they, are not taught to despise the country of their 
birth or to lose their love for it. • 


Again, the foreign teacher will know what a sea of bewilderment 
overwhelms the newcomer a"l first and how distorted are his views 
and this teacher , should know best how to treat him. A Russian 
girl rushed into her classroom one evening with a paper in her hand* 
she burst out crying and said that a man had forced her to. go to the 
city hall and take out this papejflB^ him and then had told her 
that she was ntarried to him. fSIm^PNiked him very muchTind did 
not want to marry him, but felt that her doom was .sealed. The 
t^cl^er looked at the paper and saw that it was only a mttrriage 
license. She then explained to the girl and to the class the nature of 
a marriage license, and she destroyed the paper. This action made a 
profound impression on the class, and the prls we*re helped to real- 
ize that they were breathmg a freer air, where the tyranny of man, 
which is so strong in the Old World, might be safely resist^. If the 
teacher had not known the Russian language, she could not have 
helpe^ in this Instance. 

T^e classrwm for the adult immigrant affords a unique oppM-* 
tumty to leam under what conditions he struggles when he comes to 
this country; to kam how often he is demuded, ill-used, and ex- 
ploited b^use of his ignorance. The only way tiiat a knowledge of 
the conditt^. under .which immi^nts. live and woric ^-be ac<m> .. 
ratefy ' {^itained' kthrou^|,the'.imipigTant8^.t^^ Does.it-iiei. 
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seem a proper function. of public education to secure this information, 
and then to pass it on to those who hare the power to redress such 
wrongs? The blackest spots in the industrial world exist where the 
newcomer, ignorant and unenlightened, is employed. 

Through our passes for immigrant girls we have learned of the 
very bad conditions under which they work ns cleaners, waitresses, 
etc., in many of the restaurants in this city. We have also learned 
that there is no law’ to correct this kind of employn\cnt, and wc hope 
to collect sufficient endence to bring about the reforms needed. 

In regard to the actual teaching of h^nglisli, 1 believe that while 
this subject is taught, the native language should not.be sjmken, ex- 
cept perhaps in the first lessons, hut it seems to me that it w’oiild be 
possible after the P^nglish lesson is over to devote lo or 20 minutes to 
individual questions and ])robleins which would help J^long the lines 
I have suggested. 

There is no l>etter ])Iaoc' for the educated, intelligent, foreign -borti 
man or woman than in the classroom, where he can inhTpret us to his 
ow’n people, and them to us, and help them to become our people ns 
rapidly as possible. ' 


III. — Hy Artiu’r J. RonKRTS. 
rrtMrtpdl, Manhattan J'uhUc Erminu Vo. f. 

When we recall that teacher and scholar have labored arduously 
during the day, and that a large amount of nervous energy has l>ecn^ 
expended l>efore coming to evening school, we see how necassary it is 
that' the teacher possess abundant nervous force and energy. The 
nightly lessons must be presented with animation and vigor, and this 
can be done only by a healthy, vigorous person. The evening scliobl 
iH, po place for the constkutionally weak teacher, for not only does 
he accomplish little good for his pupil, buWie may permanently urn- 
pair his own health. 

Another quality which miist distinguish the succes.sful teacher i.s 
perseverance. No matter how scholarly the teacher is, no matter how 
well the material of the lessons is presented, again and again the same 
mistakes in pronunciation and enunciation unse, and again and again 
they must corrected. The successful teacher must also be well 
/^versed in the occupations and interests of the immigrant. Such 
knowledge enables the teacher to appeal to tlieir interests, to correlate 
Ae subject matter with Iheir pnrsnits, and to fit in the classroom work 
mth their daily lives. 

It would the selection of teachers to pr^ribe that all who 

. . have paased the examination to. become evening school teachers must 
jpnid obse)^^^ : 
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It is difficult to keep good teachers in evening schools. About 36 
per cent of the evening school teachers each year are newly ap- 
pointed. The older teachers drop out for various reasons, but if there 
were a yearly increase in salary for the successful teacher, many of 
those \yho leave would retain their positions. At present the same 
salary is paid the teacher, no matter how long he has taught. 




THE CtrtfTENT AND METHOD OF mSTRDCTION. 


Princ 


I. — n.V JtOaEBT B. BrOOIK. 
Slanhattan Public Kreniuu 


Vo.*. 


It is the duty^^Hie evening schools to provide a motive to the 
foreigner, to create in him an abiding interest, in this countfy and 
in ibs institutions. What, then, are the subjects best fitted for the 
attainment of -that end? First ajjd foremost, it is English, and sec- 
ondly such subjects as history, civi*, geography, with particular 
reference to our institutions, customs, and manners. 'WTien we con- 
sider the question how to make the foreigner socially efficient, we 
again find that the mo.st fitting subjects are the English- language, 
portions of industrial geography, and elementary knowledge of 
trades, and business customs and manners. 

The laacher geijerally commences an evening's work with conver- 
sation. The subject of cojiversation may. be a theme that has been 
carefully prepared, or a topic of common interest in civics, history, 
or geography. As the lesson progres.ses the teacher writes the various 
statements in sentence form on the blackboard./^ This serves as a 
for further conversation, questions, and answers, and reading. As 
the pupils become more advanced, this reading^ay be supplemented 
by good te.xtis and newspaper articles that are not too difficult. In 
oral reproduction and oral reading the teacher notes errors in pro- 
nunciation, articulation, and enunciation. The next part of the 
work is drills on words or expressions in which the pupils have made 
eryors. The habit of slurring and poor articulation is very prevalent 
among the foreigner, and attempts are made to eradicate it The 
J^at danger in teaching this topic lies in the fact that the work is 
likely to become dry and uninteresting, especially if the words and 
phonograms are not in the vocabulary of the pupils. 

In teaching that part of the subject which we call “language work 
and grammar ” it must be remembered that learning a language is 
mainly a matter of imitation. * In the beginning a little emphasis 
may be kid upon a few correct forms' and irregular verbs , and per- 
haps the elements of a, sentence. In the second and flhird year we 
may devote a little more formal grammar^ Spelling is tke 
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X ouTh is not ; hence tlie diflSculty. Conslfyit drill in written work^nd 
good lessons on that phase of the subject^must be given. In written 
w6rk the order of diflSculty is generally followed, llie pupils may 
drill on forms, copy from the board, w'ritc from memory, or lastly 
do original work. Original work can not be ext>ected from beginners. 

, \ 

II.—By ISADOR Springeb. ^ 

Principai, Drooklpn Public Erening School \o. 1^. 


The adult immigrant knows what he wants when he comes into 
the evening schools, and no matter what we may want to make of 
him, if he thinks he is not getting what he wants, he will not come. 
Above all things he wants the evening schools to teach him to con- 
% verse in English. 

The factors in conversation are, (1) a number of ideas, (2) a 
sufficient vocabulary or s^k of words to express the ideas, (3) a 
manner of expres/^ion that will enable others to understand. In the 
ease of adult immigrants, most of whom come here between the ages 
* of 20 and 50, many of them have the ideas in their own language. 
What we must do is to give them equivalent words for what they do 
know and teach them to express these words in such a way that they 
will bo undei>;tood. Thus we make conversation the basis of instruc- 
tion. Gouin, in his “Art and Method of Studying Languages,” was 
the first to call attention to the importance of conversation as the 
basis of acquiring a new language. But his method can not 
used for school instruction. It must, be modified and adapted to 
the particular and peculiar needs of the pupils. 

Bn.sing our work upon the principles of preceding from the known 
to the unknown, from the near to the remote, we commence by naming 
the objects in the classroom. As we show the pupils an object we 
name it; we call upon the pupils to name it. Translation of the 
English word into their native language is not permitted. Tim at- 
tempt is made to establish a direct ussociation or connection between 
the object and the symbol representing it in Englkh. Then tlie 
names of objects, actions, qualities of objects, words showing relations 
of objects, and idiomatic expressions are gradually introduced into 
the instruction. The vocabulary must come out of the daily life of 
the people. We also attempt to teach our pupils to express their 
ideas clearly and distinctly. In the typical program ateut 10 minutes 
every evening is devoted to phonic drills* The adult pupils have 
organs of articulation well formed in the pronunciation of the speech 
forms peculiar to thei^ native language. Therefore we have the 
double tadt of ^ bilking pi^ habits and forming new on&* The 
IwnogliUiiQn ^ Uiis peetdiar and difficult work by pyening ^opl 
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teachers enables them to approach their labors in a spirit sympathetic 
with the needs of their pupils. Continued drill on phonics wearies 
the foreigner whose ears are not trained to the niceties of the English 
language. So we must endeavor to make our drills practical ; always 
in combination with words that are vital ^o the community life of 
pupils. * 


SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES. 

I — Hy Albert Loewintiian, ' ^ 

Principal, ManhCitah Public Evcnintj School No. 70. 

Supplementary activities in evening schools serve to establish a 
bond of sympathy between the pupils and the teadier and to engender 
n feeling of confidence for an American, and through him for Ameri- 
cans and American institutions. Confidence is the keynote to success- 
ful work. In tlie New York schcwls a great variety of such supple- 
mentary activities have been incorporated. There are debating*clirt» ‘ 
and civic organizations; entertainments at weekly assemblies have 
covered a broad range— talks by principals, teachers, and visitors on 
interesting topics, musicales, vocal and instrumental,' recitations and 
dramatizations, Glee clubs, orchestras, legal aid societies, and em- 
ployment bureau! also exist in connection with public schwl classes 
for immigrants. 

The latest development in the matter of supplementary activities 
is in the line of athletics. Recently the public school athletic asso- 
ciation held its first evening elementary school meet in this city. A 
large number of foreigners were entered, The extension of this work 

may be instrumental in providing recreative activities to' those deeply " 

interested in athletics. 


Principals have also conducted sight-seeing trips to' places of in- 
terest in the city. This is certainly a valuable experiment, for it 
tends to break down the barriers thaj make for segreMtiori. In addi- 
tion it gives a wider experience and therefore a ffoMs excellent ma- 
terial for themes and lessons in language and civics. One principal 
has organized theater parties, and*it is said that his school had the 
best average attendance in the entire city. 

Cooperation should bo more widely extended. The lecture bureau 
coidd be helpful to a great extent by offering the use of the stere- 
opticon to principails of evening schools in buildings where lectures 
are given, and by arran^g lectures in consultation with the teach- 
ing force of the evening schools of the neighborhood, so that correla- 
tion might, be effect^; the recreation /Center and the evening school 
^ould join hands; the churches Which -evening school pupib 
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^should be interred in the* work of All]^rf&nizing their people; kins- 
men should bring their influence to bear; employers should ^ invited 
to offer assistance; settlement houses and libraries ig the vicinity af- 
ford opportunities for cooperation; the traveling library is it most 
efficient supplement to regular school work; for by means of books 
borrowed from the traveling library, ti school library and reading 
room may be established, which would offer uttniction to many;' every 
means in our power should be used to let foreigners know of the ad- 
vantages ollered; foreign newspapers should be interested; the steam- 
ship companies should arrange to have talks given to immigrants. 
We must do something to introduce immigrants tjo the schoolrooms, 
and when we have .them there, we must adopt every available means 
to keep them there. 


II. — By Akthub V. Taylor, ■ 

SMPcrri«or of l^t entng Schools, Scirark, S. J. ^ * 

V , , 

During the term ending April, ^1*^1? the enrollment of the- 70’ 
classes in our foreign department 3,:^08, about one-fifth the en*. 
roll men t of all the departments in the evening sckpdl system. Our 
city Tanks among the first half dozen in the United States in point 
of evening schools; proportionately, New^ark's evening school at- 
tendance is double that of*^e\y York and nearly four times that pf 
Buffalo. We strive to make instruction practical, by fitting it as 
closely aS" possible to daily need.s. The pui:Als receive much practice 
in conversational exercises of workaday value, and us they *^Jvarice 
in their grasp of English, instruction is given in the history and 
oidcs of our city, St^te, and Nation. But, above all, we try to give 
them a cordial welcome to their new home through the cheerful 
atmosphere of tlie classrooms. * a 

investigation showed that among the more than 3,000 members 
of cur foreign classes there w^ere not one dozen citizens, and-that not 
more than 250 had their first papers ; that there was a general in: 
terest in citizenship, but a common impression that, the process in- 
volved expenses beyond the set fees, and that even the procedure of 
getting' the first paper was a complicated one. , . , 

{ found the officers in charge of tlie natiiralization department ex- 
ceedingly ready to cooperate with the board of education in the exe^ 
cution of any plan that would simplify the proce.ss of procuring 
papers. Accordingly, about 400 application blanks were distributed 
among the men who showed the greatest interest in the matter. 
Th^e blanks were- filled with the assistance of the teachers. To in- 
atruci fhe teacher in tW details of the^pro^ure, a pamphlet was 
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issued from the superintendent’s office. This not only furnished 
n^ded facte, but resulted in genuine enthusiam in most of the, classes, 
r^o other factor has been so aftive in bringing the teachers and 
pupils into sympathetic relations. The men seemed to appreciiUe 
-Iho efforts to help them toward citizen.ship even more than the in- 
struclion given in the set curriculuni, • 

The spirit of the clerk of the naturalization court was shown in 
his offer to keep his office oi>en in the evening for tho*se principals 
.md teachers who- were willing to accompany their pujiils tliere for 
the purpo.se of (pialifring for the first papers. * * . • 

TJie exact results in figures are not yet available, but we know 
that the proportion of application forms that were exchanged for 
first papers is large; and. further,, probably 500 or COO men who 
were Ignorant of the method a,re now familiar with it, and doubtless 
they have gi^;{al the information jo many more who were nobin the . 
schools, , ' 
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III.— Hy Mk iiakl .1. Isaais. 

Priiuiftiii, iiunhatlan Public tvcninp ^'c/loo/ \o t£. 

\ 

The demands of commercial and indu.strial enterprises make a 
v<x-iitumal bureau important. The teacher includes in the data of 
A his dass not only the present occupations of liLs pupils, but also their 
W iiiehimtioiis and ambitions. Letters and cards are .sent to many of 
the leading eoniiiiercial houses throughout the city apprising them 
of the evciiiiig sidiool’s desire to cooperate-with tliem in furnishing 
competent and reliable men. 

rims we may he the means of placing the immigrant in fields which 
he could iiot reach alone, and we afford an oiiportuuity to choose 
according to the individual hent in what may prove the initiation of 
a life career. In this connection the mutual-aid organization is of 
. great importance. K\-ery evening before the class begins the i-egnilar 
work pupils who know of a vacancy in the shop", factory, or office, 
and those .seeking emphiynient, infonii the teachci-s, and this informa- 
. non goes to the principal, who classifies it and acts as a clearing house 
for the supply and demand. Another activity is the legiil-aid bureau 
conchicted by p number of teachers who are iiraeticing attorneys and 
contribute thejr services. The bureau informs, guides, and advises 
the inimigrunt who, because of his ignorance, has often been mulcted 
of his earnings and savings by unscrupulous employers and dishonest 
\ business associates. Tliis is interesting experience for the young 
(((j^lawyer who is enthusiastic and willing to cooperate in such isr*’- 
>ende^vor. ^Sometimes leUers musf be sent sdiciting an amicable 
^ adjustment; or, if necessary, the case may be submitted to a leg^-wd 
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sseiciy which^ undertake cam in court.. The school’s legal-aid 
btireau is advisory only. Savings banks have be^ organised -in 
elementary day schools, but up to the present time none has been 
established in an evening school. The imperative need for such an 
institution is apparent. , 

While vre are satisfying the mental requirements of the immigrant, 
we are not neglecting the socldogical or community interests,. While 
we are giving him the power to adjust himself properly to his new 
environment, we are striving to broaden his field of usefulness. 
Society demands this as a fairand^ust return for its great educa- 
tional' investment. 

. ‘ • O 






